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ABSTRACT 

This project was designed to develop and demonstrate 
to teachers, administrators, and the public, a coordinated and 
integrated program of career development from Grade 1 through 
post- secondary vocational- technical education, in order to give 
impetus to the development of career-centered curriculums for 
vocational complexes in Mississippi. The procedure views the levels 
of occupational education as a pyramid, with students making 
decisions about careers based on broad exploratory experiences and 
counseling. As choices are narrowed the experiences become more 
intensified. A remedial program is operated for students who are 
identified as potential dropouts in order to equip them with the 
competence and skills necessary for pursuing further vocational 
training. It was concluded that the exemplary project made important 
progress in developing skills which will serve as a basis for 
continuous growth and advancement in chosen careers, and it was 
recommended that funding should be continued for the second year of 
operation. (Author/GEB) 
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SUMMARY 



Period Covered: July 1, 1970 - June 30, 1971 

Goals and Objectives of Project: 

The goal of this exemplary program is t: provide guidelines and give 
impetus to the development of career-centered curriculums for vocational 
complexes in Mississippi. It is designed to develop and demonstrate to 
teachers, administrators, and the public a coordinated and integrated 
program of career development from the first grade through post-secondary 
vocational -technical education. 

Emphasis is being placed upon demonstrating that exploratory occupational 
experiences are essential ingredients in the educational experience of 
all students if they are to arrive at sound career decisions. This is 
being accomplished through relating the exemplary program to existing 
educational opportunities at the elementary, junior high, secondary, and 
adult levels. 

To attain the goal of the exemplary program the following specific 
objectives were established: 

* To relate occupational instruction and counseling to 
elementary students and faculty members. 

* To establish an intensive program of occupational guidance 
and counseling in the junior high and secondary schools. 

* To implement the Occupational Orientation Program for all 
students in the junior high schools. 

* To provide cooperative education (work-experience) through 
local businesses and industries. 

* To provide a wide variety of occupational training programs 
through the vocational complex and post-secondary vocational- 
technical center (community college). 

* To provide intensive occupational training programs during 
the day or evening for those about to leave school without 
salable skills . 

* To establish the career-centered curriculum as an integral part 
of the school system's curriculum. 

* To provide adequate placement and post-training vrork 
counseling for students. 

* To develop curriculum guides and instructional materials 
which might be utilized by other career-centered programs. 

*.To stimulate career-centered curriculum development in 
other school systems. 
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Procedures : 



The procedure designed to implement the career-centered concept spans all 
levels of the educational ladder. It places heavy emphasis upon re-orien- 
tation of the traditional school concept about occupational education. 

During the process students are exposed to occupational education as they 
enter the elementary school and continue learning about, and preparing for 
the world of work as they progress through elementary, junior high, secon- 
dary, and post-secondary schools in the area. 

The procedure views the levels of occupational education as being a 
pyramid, with students making decisions about careers and needed training 
based upon broad exploratory experiences and counseling obtained through 
the program. As students narrow their choices about occupational selections, 
individual occupational experiences become more sophisticated and intensified. 

The process begins with the elementary schools providing students with 
sufficient occupational information and counseling to meet the needs of 
all children according to their interests and abilities. To accomplish 
this basic goal, local exemplary program personnel are providing basic 
services to the elementary faculties. These services include obtaining 
occupational information, providing counseling, and providing resource 
persons to be utilized by the elementary faculties. In addition, work- 
shops, seminars, and field trips are held to assist the elementary 
faculties to incorporate career development into the regular instructional 
program. 

In the junior high school, students expand and intensify their exploratory 
experiences in the world of work through a specially designed course, 
Occupational Orientation. In Occupational Orientation, the students’ 
self-awareness of the world of work is increased by capitalizing upon 
the introduction to occupational information received at the elementary 
level. The course is designed to provide exploratory experiences in a 
broad range of occupational categories and levels, with opportunities 
for students to make comprehensive educational and occupational 
decisions rather than being forced into limited choices. In the course, 
the students are brought to grip with self and society, self and occupa- 
tion, and self and personality development. Throughout the course the 
students see career development in logical sequenced steps traversing 
the entire occupational choice process. 

The career-centered curriculum at the senior high school level is a 
continuation of exploratory experiences received by students in the 
elementary and junior high levels, with additional emphasis being 
placed on occupational preparation activities. Students receive assis- 
tance in planning for and attaining vocational goals and preferences, 
either in the form of additional vocational training or work experiences. 

These experiences are obtained by the students through the vocational 
programs of agriculture, auto mechanics, building trades, cooperative 
education, consumer home economics, general metal trades, industrial 
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electricity, or office occupations, which are offered either in the 
three high school attendance centeres or in the area vocational complex. 

A concerted remedial, program is operated for students who are identified 
as potential dropouts in conjunction with the exemplary program. This 
remedial program is equipping potential dropouts with competence and 
skills necessary for pursuing further vocational training in keeping with 
their occupational objectives. 

Results : 

A total of 27 new professional level staff positions were utilized in 
the implementation of the project. During the year all personnel were 
engaged in an intensive orientation and in-service training program 
which enhanced the effectiveness of the program. 

The lateness of final approval of the project resulted in some diffi- 
culties which were not completely resolved during the first year of 
operation. All students were pre-registered in the spring of 1970 and 
were required to re-register after the project was officially funded. 

Delay in final approval prevented employment of all personnel far enough 
in advance to have completed curriculum guides, and instructional 
materials and equipment selected and purchased for utilization within 
the classrooms by the opening of school. Temporary facilities were 
necessary for some of the project staff during a part of the school year. 

An intensive public relations effort was conducted during the first year 
of operation. Special emphasis was given to acquainting students, parents, 
and the lay public with the project. Personal contact, mailouts, civic 
programs, newspaper articles, and radio programs were used in a concerted 
effort to increase the understanding of and acceptance of the exemplary 
project. 

During the first year of operation an intensive survey was undertaken to 
determine the occupational materials being utilized in the elementary 
schools. This survey served as a basis for developing materials guides, 
etc. to enhance the presentation of occupational materials at the 
elementary level. Occupational information was integrated into the 
elementary curriculum through the use of established curriculum compon- 
ents (reading, art, math, etc.) as vehicles. Occupational information 
was presented as it related to the curriculum component. 

The occupational orientation course was consistently reviewed, revised, 
and restructured during the year. Occupational orientation teachers 
utilized in-service training activities to further develop the course. 

Evaluation : 

The evaluation procedure centers around the use of the program's educa- 
tional goal and objectives as a standard by which the outcome of the 
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project was assessed. Evaluation activities for the first year of 
operation were centered around the "process." In addition, baseline 
data was collected on the "product." The procedure included data 
collection; analysis of records and reports; judgments of qualified 
observers; analysis of instructional materials, techniques, and methods; 
analysis of equipment and supplies, purchase and utilization; analysis of 
program activities; and analysis of opinions of program staff, State 
Division of Vocational and Technical Education personnel, consultants, 
school system faculty and administration, parents, and students. 

The evaluation analysis indicated that the administrative structure 
designed to implement the project provided for functional operation 
of the program with slight modification. All personnel (instructional 
and administrative) in the project met or exceeded the qualifications 
described in the project proposal. The delay in final approval of 
funding for th j project created a time-lag which proved to be the largest 
problem in its implementation. This time-lag resulted in delay in the 
purchasing and utilization of some equipment and materials which 
hampered the instructional portion of the program during the school year. 
The exemplary project cost per pupil was $28.41, with $6.25 being 
considered "start-up costs." Facilities provided for the program 
enhanced its implementation. An intensive in-service training program 
(which resulted in noted improvement in the project) was conducted for 
the staff during the year of operation. The cooperative education part 
of the project was underpopulated at the start of the year and there 
was a shortage of training (work-experience) stations. Two objectives 
of the project (the establishment of a placement center and short-term 
entry level skill training for students leaving school) were not imple- 
mented during the first year of operation; however, planning for their 
implementation was underway during the year. 

Upon analysis of evaluative data it was concluded that the project was 
making progress toward the attainment of its goal and objectives and 
should be funded for another year of operation. 

Conclusions and Recommendations : 

Sufficient information was produced by the project to conclude that 
the career-centered concept could be an important component in any 
school system for enhancing students' entry into and success in the 
world of work. It was further concluded that the components which 
were apparently most successful in the project should be implemented 
into other selected schools within the state. 

The exemplary project made important progress during the first year 
of operation in developing skills (social, psychological, and occupa- 
tional) which will serve as a basis for continuous growth and advance- 
ment in chosen careers. Satisfactory progress was made in meeting most 
objectives of the project. 
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Recommendations are as follows: 



* Funding should be continued for the second year of operation. 

* Consumer education classes in the project should be incorporated 
into the occupational orientation classes. 

* Occupational orientation classes should be rotated between 
teachers with specific specialty areas to increase the 
exploratory experiences of the students. 

* Additional "hands-on" experiences should be provided for 
occupational orientation students. 

* Further development of career-centered media centers should 
continue in all attendance centers. 

* Additional student recruitment activities for cooperative 
education be conducted. 

* Continuation of public relations activities connected with the 
project. 

* Additional curriculum materials development should be undertaken. 

* Curriculum guides for all phases of the program should be 
developed and distributed. 

* A placement center to aid students in obtaining employment 
should be established. 

* An intensive skill training program for students about to leave 
school without salable skills should be inaugurated. 



I . PROBLEM 



The exemplary project propsed herein views the student's total school 
experiences as preparation for life, with earning a living as the prime 
focus. This view can be slightly extended by stating that people need 
at least three types of skills, namely: (1) sociological skills in order 

to adjust to and participate in determining the direction of change, the 
interactional involvement in local community, state, national, and inter- 
national concerns; (2) psychological skills to enable the individual to 
achieve self-awareness, to develop certain self-perceived desirable 
personal characteristics as opposed to the mere expression of those which 
one might accidentally possess; and (3) occupational skills which afford 
the individual an opportunity to earn a living and which serve as a base 
for continuous growth and advancement in a chosen career. 

To provide students with these minimal skills is the general aim of the 
career-centered curriculum . The implication is that the components of 
the entire school system could be focused on the career development 
concept. There is ample evidence that traditional curriculums do not 
necessarily provide the desired percentages of persons with these minimal 
skills (Shill, 1968A, 1968B, 1968C ; Boykin, 1968; see Appendix A). For 
example, approximately 30 percent of all U. S. students leave school before 
high school graduation (Grant, 1965). Statistics in the Mississippi State 
Plan for Vocational Education indicate that the percentages of students 
who do not complete high school are greater for Mississippi than the 
national averages, and dropouts exceed 50 percent in some counties. In 
addition to the dropouts are those students who, after completion of high 
school, face career choice decisions as they enter the world of work. 
Similarly, those students who choose some type of post -secondary educa- 
tion also need help in the development of their individual careers. So 
it is that the career-centered curriculum is for all students, and should 
be designed so that various aspects of it are well articulated at various 
levels . 

There is ample evidence to indicate that students are vitally interested 
in their career development at early ages and this interest continues as 
they mature (Slocum and Bowles, 1967; Camptell, 1968). Evidence also 
indicates that traditional curriculums do not emphasize career planning, 
i.e., students receive more career information from sources outside than 
inside the school system (Shill, op . cit . ) . 

Recent consensus seems to support the premise that work has potential 
for meeting more than just economic needs. Among other things, it also 
provides for social interaction, personal dignity, self-identity, and 
an entree into adulthood. Traditional curriculums have not assisted 
individuals to perceive work as having personal relevance, as being 
critical to one's determining his own life style, or as being a means 
that contributes to self-fulfillment. 



Many youths have a limited awareness of the career choices that may be 
open to them. This seems especially true for those who have been reared 
in so-called disadvantaged environments. Social class restrictions, 
much like traditional curriculums, have tended to limit opportunities 
for career development. 

The career-centered curriculum in this project is designed to alleviate 
some of the problems just mentioned. 



The Mississippi Occupational Orientation Program (OOP) is one concept 
stressed in this exemplary project. The OOP was initiated in 165 
Mississippi schools in the fall of 1969. The program consists of eight 
units centered around Roe's (Roe, 1965) two-dimensional (level x interest 
category) schema for classifying occupations. In addition to the basic 
eight units the program contains an introductory unit and a handbook for 
teachers. The eight units cover (a) service, (b) business contact, 

(c) organization, (d) general cultural, (e) outdoor, (f) technology, (g) 
art and entertainment, and (h) science categories of occupations. The 
OOP is designed primarily for the 7-9 grades. Students at the junior 
high level become informed about and oriented to the world of work. The 
concept of self-awareness is expanded and continued from activities 
gained in the elementary levels. Self-esteem receives prime consideration 
in the OOP. 

The OOP provides activities and exploratory experiences which enhance 
self-understanding as a person in the world of work. For the inevitable 
dropout these activities and experiences will need to be compressed into 
a shorter time span than would otherwise be desirable for the college 
bound and terminal high school graduates. Entry level occupational and 
adjustment skills are essential for the prospective dropout. For students 
who terminate their education with high school graduation, the OOP 
provides opportunities for exploration of a broad range of occupational 
categories and levels. The OOP provides the college bound students with 
opportunities to make educational and occupational decisions instead of 
forcing them into limited choices. 

The self-concept is integrated throughout the OOP because of its 
importance in shaping individual behavior. The student is brought to 
grips with self and societal institutions, self and environment, self 
and occupation, and self in the personality development process. The 
OOP aids the student to see career development in logically sequenced 
steps, the route through which forms a pyramid with the broad informa- 
tional and orientational base being gained in earlier years and the 
apex or final career being realized after traversing the entire choice 
process. Experiences in the OOP aids students in the following 
important ways: 



II. GOALS AND OBJECTIVES 
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(1) Evaluation and assessment of personal characteristics — 
interests, abilities, values, needs, and the progressive 
synthesis of such characteristics when related to 
occupational roles. 

(2) Exploration of occupational areas — to develop the student's 
concept of occupations, not only of the occupational 
requirements in terms of necessary education and training, 
but also the social and psychological requirements of jobs. 

(3) Appreciation of economic and social values of work — the 
contributions to society that one makes through his occupa- 
tion, the economic importance of individual earning power. 

(4) Appreciation of the psychological and sociological meaning 
of work — self-fulfillment as a significant result of meaning- 
ful work, development of interactional relationships through 
occupations, status roles gained through occupations. 

(5) Recognition of interrelationships between education and 
occupations — the continuous nature of education as related 
to occupational advancement. 

(6) Involvement in the decision-making process — the sequential 
nature of decisioning, factors and abilities which facilitate 
decisioning. 

The career-centered curriculum at the senior high school level should 
include a continuation of exploratory experiences, with additional 
emphases being placed on occupational preparation activities. Students 
would receive assistance in planning for and attaining vocational goals 
and preferences , either in the form of jobs or additional training. 
Elements, of work-experience and cooperative education programs would be 
used at this level. These activities provide the "hands-on" experiences 
which allow students to analyze work in relation to self. 

The vocational development framework posited by Havighurst (Havighurst , 
1964) provides a theoretical base from which to operationalize the 
curriculum at this point. The third stage of this framework emphasizes 
choosing and preparing for an occupation, and getting work experience 
as a basis for occupational choice and for assurance of economic inde- 
pendence. In addition the following principal developmental tasks need 
to be accomplished during the ages of 15-25 years: 

(1) Achieving new and more mature relations with age mates 
of both sexes. 

(2) Achieving a masculine or feminine social role. 

(3) Achieving emotional independence of parents and other adults. 

(4) Achieving assurance of economic independence. 

(5) Selecting and preparing for an occupation. 

(6) Acquiring a set of values and an ethical system as a guide 
to behavior. 

(7) Preparing for marriage and selecting a mate. 



(8) Starting a family. 

(9) Getting started in an occupation. 

In order to complete the career development process, a placement office 
will be initiated. The coordinator will establish relationships with 
the local Mississippi Employment Security Office as well as develop 
close contacts with local businesses and industries. Detailed planning 
of various aspects of the curriculum at this point will demand the 
combined thinking of the placement coordinator and the cooperative edu- 
cation coordinator. Systematic follow-up of students might well be 
coordinated by the placement office. 

Objectives 

* To relate occupational instruction and counseling to 
elementary students and faculty members. 

* To establish an intensive program of occupational * 
guidance and counseling in the junior high and 
secondary schools. 

* To implement the Occupational Orientation Program 
for all students in the junior high schools. 

* To provide cooperative education (work experience) 
through local businesses and industries. 

* To provide a wide variety of occupational training 
programs through the vocational complex and post- 
secondary vocational-technical center (community 
college) . 

* To provide intensive occupational training programs 
during the day or evening for those about to leave 
school without salable skills. 

* To establish the career-centered curriculum as an 
integral part of the school system's curriculum. 

* To provide adequate placement and post-training 
work counseling for students. 

* To develop curriculum guides and instructional 
material which might be utilized by other career- 
centered programs. 

* To stimulate career-centered curriculum development 
in other school systems. 
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III. DESCRIPTION OF THE PROJECT 



The exemplary project, a Career-Centered Curriculum for Vocational 
Complexes in Mississippi , is located in the Jones County School System. 

The system is located in the Coastal Plains area of the southeastern 
part of Mississippi. The county is classified as being depressed and 
has a high rate of unemployment. 

The school system is made up of ten elementary schools which feed into 
three combination junior-senior high schools. The three high schools 
serve as feeder units for a centrally located vocational complex. In 
addition a community college which includes a post-secondary vocational- 
technical program is located within the county. 

The Jones County School System has an enrollment of approximately 8,000 
students, with a professional staff of some 380 teachers and adminis- 
trators. It serves a school district with a population of approximately 
61,000, of whom 25 percent are described as being "disadvantaged." 

A total of 27 new professional level staff positions were utilized in 
the implementation of the program at the local level. This number 
included positions in administration, coordination, counseling, and 
instruction. In addition, one secretarial position and three teacher 
aide positions were utilized in the project implementation. All 27 
professional-level positions were filled with persons meeting the State 
certification requirements and having a minimum of a bachelor’s degree. 
Approximately 26 percent of the persons employed held a master’s or 
higher degree. The professional-level positions and administrative 
structure of the program are shown in Figure I. 

The procedure designed to implement the career-centered concept spanned 
all levels of the educational ladder. It placed heavy emphasis upon 
reorientation of the traditional school concept about occupational 
education. During the process students are exposed to occupational 
education as they enter the elementary school and continue learning 
about, and preparing for the world of work as they progress through 
elementary, junior high, secondary, and post-secondary schools in the 
area . 

The procedure viewed the levels of occupational education as being a 
pyramid, with students making decisions about careers and needed 
training based upon broad exploratory experience and counseling obtained 
through the program. As students narrow their choices about occupational 
selections, individual occupational experiences became more sophisticated 
and intensified. 

The process began with the elementary schools providing students with 
sufficient occupational information and counseling to meet the needs 
of all children according to their interests and abilities. To accomplish 
this basic goal, local exemplary program personnel provided basic services 
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Figure I. LOCAL EXEMPLARY PROJECT ADMINISTRATIVE STRUCTURE 
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to the elementary faculties. These services include obtaining 
occupational information, providing counseling, and providing resource 
persons to be utilized by the elementary faculties. In addition, work- 
shops, seminars, and field trips are held to assist the elementary 
faculties to incorporate career development into the regular instructional 
program. 

In the junior high school, students expand and intensify their exploratory 
experiences in the world of work through a specially designed course, 
Occupational Orientation. In Occupational Orientation, the students' 
self-awareness of the world of work is increased by capitalizing upon 
the introduction to occupational information received at the elementary 
level. The course is designed to provide exploratory experiences in a 
broad range of occupational categories and levels, with opportunities 
for students to make comprehensive educational and occupational 
decisions rather than being forced into limited choices. In the course, 
the students are brought to grip with self and society, self and occupa- 
tion, and self and personality development. Throughout the course the 
students see career development in logical sequenced steps traversing the 
entire occupational choice process. 

The career-centered curriculum at the senior high school level is a 
continuation of exploratory experiences received by students in the 
elementary and junior high levels, with additional emphasis being 
placed on occupational preparation activities. Students receive 
assistance in planning for and attaining vocational goals and preferences, 
either in the form of additional vocational training or work experience. 
These experiences are obtained by the students through the vocational 
programs of agriculture, auto mechanics, building trades, cooperative 
education, consumer home economics, general metal trades, industrial 
drafting, industrial electricity, or office occupations, which are 
offered either in the three high school attendance centers or in the 
area vocational complex. 

A concerted remedial program is operated for students who are identified 
as potential dropouts in conjunction with the exemplary program. This 
remedial program is equipping potential dropouts with competence and 
skills necessary for pursuing further vocational training in keeping 
with their occupational objectives. 

The career— centered concept is enhanced by the availability of extensive 
vocational-technical training available through an area post— secondary 
school (Jones County Junior College). The vocational programs at the 
junior college aie open-ended and accept students at any level who can 
make progress in the occupational training programs. Offerings available 
in the post-secondary facilities include: forestry, horticulture, live- 

stock, technology, distribution and marketing, supermarket training, 
practical nursing, data processing, secretarial science, building 
construction technology, drafting and design, electronics technology, 
mechanical technology, air conditioning and refrigeration, auto mechanics, 
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horology, machine shop, radio and television repair, and welding. 



IV. RESULTS AND ACCOMPLISHMENTS 



Major Activities : 

This first quarter of the project's existence was devoted to the 
recruitment and employment of staff personnel and to the task of 
obtaining appropriate instructional materials, testing instruments, 
and the like. It was necessary to design and promote a good orienta- 
tion program for project personnel involved directly in the project as 
well as for personnel involved in a more indirect manner. The orienta- 
tion of parents and students along with subsequent recruitment of 
actively participating students came in for considerable attention. 

With student schedules already established, as a result of spring pre- 
registration, there was the need for schedule readjustment in the 
various attendance centers. This was accomplished without any serious 
impairment of school opening in the fall. Obviously, it took the 
wholehearted cooperation of school principals, counselors, and others 
to harmoniously affect this schedule adjustment. 

A staff training workshop was conducted with the objective in mind of 
establishing and clarifying the specific role of all project personnel 
in performing and carrying out the objectives of the project. Job 
descriptions of all project personnel were developed and will be 
submitted shortly as an addendum to the project. The workshop was led 
by state staff personnel, institutional teacher education personnel, and 
Curriculum Coordinating Unit personnel. The first day of the workshop 
included all members of the Jones County faculty. The State Project 
Director gave an overview of the training program and the State Director 
of Vocational Education gave a detailed explanation of the project. A 
panel discussion, with the Director of the Research Coordinating Unit 
as moderator, further, explained and established the "Career-Centered 
Curriculum" concept. The remainder of the workshop was devoted to 
small group sessions composed of project personnel, and institutional 
teacher education personnel, along with state staff personnel and 
Curriculum Coordinating Unit personnel. In these group sessions a 
detailed study of the project was made and as a result personnel roles 
were established along with methods and techniques for effective project 
implementation and advancement. Based on response and reaction of the 
participants , it would have to be concluded that the workshop was highly 
beneficial toward better preparation of the staff for effective partici- 
pation in the project. State staff personnel, teacher education 
personnel, and Curriculum Coordinating Unit personnel also benefited 
through gaining a better "on-the spot" insight as to how their 
particular service can assist in carrying out the project objectives. 



The second quarter of the project operation can be described as a period 
of accelerated project activity. Many hours of careful scrutiny were 
given to study and selection of instructional materials during the first 
quarter. With these determinations made, the process of acquiring the 
desired materials and equipment was set in motion. As these materials 
and equipment began arriving on the scene, there was marked improvement 
in both teacher and student interest and morale. The quality of 
instruction improved through the enhanced quality and numbers of learning 
experiences that were made possible as a result of the availability of 
carefully selected teaching materials and facilities. These materials 
also made it possible for better adaptation of teaching techniques to 
junior high student levels. Since the occupational orientation program 
is heavily populated with eighth grade students, this adaptation of 
teaching techniques is significant. 

As a follow-up of the staff training workshop held during the first 
quarter, state division of vocational education personnel and institu- 
tional teacher education personnel worked closely with local project 
personnel to furnish additional staff training and guidance. Interest 
expressed in the project by professional and lay people alike has been 
greatly accelerated. 

A very outstanding expression by students enrolled in the program 
occurred during National Vocational Guidance Week. Many posters and 
exhibits prepared by students adorned the halls, classrooms, lunchrooms, 
and campuses of the attendance centers. Almost without exception the 
posters and exhibits conveyed the message of career preparation. 

Detailed instructions for administering the project budget were designed 
by the project director in cooperation with the State Division of Voca- 
tional Education Finance Officer. As a result, requisition and dis- 
bursement of funds proceeded smoothly and orderly. Another major 
achievement during the second quarter of the project operation was the 
finalizing of job descriptions for project personnel. 

Vocational planning inventories were administered during the quarter 
in all attendance centers. Except for a relatively small number of 
students who were absent on the date the inventories were administered, 
all students have been involved with the inventories. 

During the quarter, project staff members have participated in an 
experimental project being conducted by the University of Southern 
Mississippi. Project staff participation involved evaluating occupa- 
tional film loops and sound tapes in various occupational fields. Par- 
ticipation in this activity by teachers working in the project has 
resulted in some very outstanding teaching aids being made available 
to them for use with their students. Members of the project staff in 
each attendance center have also organized in-service training sessions 
for all personnel employed in a given attendance center. 
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The third quarter of project operation can be characterized as a period 
of "leveling off" in the middle and upper school grades. Well supplied 
for the first time with instructional equipment and materials, the 
instructional personnel were now in position to better incorporate 
adequate motivational activities into their teaching process and proce- 
dures. Through the use of well-designed resource material and carefully 
selected resource personnel, interest and effort on the part of students 
reached a new high. 

This was also a period of great expansion into the elementary grades. 
Moving into the elementary grades on a relatively large scale proved 
to be very eventful and a worthwhile venture. It was somewhat sur- 
prising to learn that a rather great amount of career education was 
already a part of the elementary grades' curriculum. Obviously, there 
was a very great need for coordination in the elementary grades to 
eliminate duplication of effort and to allow each elementary teacher to 
know what others are doing in the area of career education. To take 
care of this lack of coordination, permission was asked of and granted 
by the United States Office of Education to allow the appointment of 
a coordinator of Elementary Project Activities. It was proposed that 
this be done by eliminating the position of Complex Coordinator of 
Cooperative Education and substituting therefor the position of 
coordinator of Elementary Project Activities. The effectiveness of 
this transfer was greatly hampered when the occupant of the position 
became critically, ill and, after a lengthy period of hospitalization, 
was finally taken in death. Present plans are to employ a well-qualified 
person to fill this position at the earliest possible time. 

In spite -of the unfortunate illness and death of the staff person 
designated as having primary responsibility for elementary project 
activities, significant emphasis was placed upon intensifying elementary 
students' knowledge of the world of work. All ten elementary schools 
in the system received some assistance from the project director and 
coordinators in planning and stressing occupational information within 
the present courses of study. Project personnel attended elementary 
school faculty meetings and are working closely with the teachers in 
helping to organize occupational information for the most effective 
implementation into the elementary program. The local project staff 
is impressed with the enthusiastic manner in which the elementary 
teachers have accepted the occupational emphasis in the elementary 
schools. 

Throughout the third quarter, there has been in evidence occupational 
"coloring books" (produced by the local staff) in use in the lower 
elementary grades. Posters depicting people in occupations, produced 
by the elementary students, were visible in the halls and classrooms 
of the elementary schools. An intensive survey was undertaken to 
determine the occupational materials presently being utilized in the 
elementary schools. 
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One other significant accomplishment during the third quarter was the 
completion of a brief period of intensive training for in-service staff 
members who were in position to either directly or indirectly influence 
the cooperative education program. Mr. E. F. Mitchell (now retired), 
long-time head of the Department of Industrial Education at Mississippi 
State University, was employed as a consultant to work with co-op 
coordinators, the local project director, the school principals, and the 
school counselors with the objective of strengthening the cooperative 
education program. As a result of his work with the project staff, better 
understandings now exist as to the concept, procedures, and techniques 
embracing co-op programs. 

Project personnel have devoted much of their time during this reporting 
period to orientation and recruitment of seventh-grade students for 
the occupational orientation program. Personnel explained the program 
in detail to the students and utilized testing and counseling to help 
students make realistic course selections for pre-registration. Pre- 
liminary indications point toward favorable results obtained from this 
approach. Student interest in occupational orientation has obviously 
increased due to this effort. 

An important side benefit to the recruitment effort appears to be an 
increased understanding of, and support for, the occupational orienta- 
tion program by teachers whose classes have been visited in the recruit- 
ment activities. 

The occupational orientation teachers, together with other key project 
personnel t have been involved in weekly in-service training programs. 
Personnel have been intensively involved in developing course outlines 
and materials for use in the program during this reporting period. 

Additional equipment has been purchased and/or bids received. Much 
of this equipment was placed in operation in various phases of the 
exemplary project. The delays in procurement of some of the equipment 
has hampered the instructional program in some instances. Hopefully, 
all equipment purchases and deliveries will be completed in the near 
future so that the equipment can be fully utilized in the instructional 
program. 

The occupational orientation program is utilizing various techniques in 
attempting to develop interest among the students. One unique method 
of grading which allows the student to compute his grade daily is being 
utilized. The grades are handled as bank accounts in which the students 
write checks and keep balance sheets on their accounts (grades). If a 
grade of 85 on an exercise is made, the student writes a check for $85 
to his account. At the end of the grading period, X number of dollars 
equals an "A," or X number of dollars equals a "B," etc. Another tech- 
nique being employed with success is the occupational "word-a-gram. " 
Scrapbooks on occupations, posters, and other materials are also being 
utilized in the program. 
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The remedial part of the exemplary program appears to be doing an 
excellent job in assisting students with their specific difficulties. 
Teacher aides are currently involved to a much greater extent in 
actual classroom activities than during the previous reporting period. 

More home visitation and training station visitation was carried out 
by teachers during this period. However, if the exemplary program is 
to have its greatest impact on the students, increased home visitation 
by teachers will be necessary. Home visitation by teachers could also 
be utilized to a greater extent in increasing the awareness of and 
acceptance of the exemplary program by parents and the general public. 

During this period, job descriptions covering each of the project's 
special personnel were distributed to individual staff members, state 
supervisory personnel, and United States Office of Education personnel. 

Late in the quarter, a request for budget revision was submitted to the 
U. S. Office of Education. Approval by the USOE of this request will 
allow a more effective utilization of funds available under this grant. 

The fourth quarter of project operation was devoted to the completion of 
the school year in a systematic fashion. It was a period in which much 
time and energy of personnel were devoted to an intensive review of the 
first year of operation. Special emphasis was placed upon planning 
for the second year of operation. 

An intensive in-service training program for all occupational orienta- 
tion personnel was conducted during the entire month of June. Consul- 
tants from the University of Southern Mississippi were utilized in 
conducting the in-service program. The development of a comprehensive 
curriculum guide which includes objectives, activities, evaluation, and 
resources was a part of the in-service training activities. 

During the period the position of elementary coordinator was filled. 

Work was immediately begun on the development of an elementary career 
education outline to be utilized by personnel in the elementary schools. 

During the fourth quarter administrative personnel devoted significant 
portions of their time to developing and refining year-end reports and 
records as required by State and Federal agencies. Budgets were 
developed, scrutinized, and approved for the f iscal year 1972 . 

Significant Findings ; 

During the first quarter of project operation there was a great amount 
of planning for testing students enrolled in the program. Acquisition 
of tests selected as most appropriate for use with project participants 
was in process. Until these tests were administered and results 
interpreted, significant findings were fragmentary. It was found that 
remedial education would be essential if some students were to realize 



maximum benefits from participation in the project. This was particu- 
larly true in the area of reading skills and to a lesser degree in the 
area of math and other basic communication skills. Corrective measures 
were applied and according to remedial teachers, success is being 
realized. 

Plans are also being developed for a comprehensive and continuing 
evaluation program to determine how well project objectives are being 
pursued and accomplished. Significant findings are expected to evolve 
from this program and will be reported in subsequent quarterly or interim 
reports. 

In any new or innovative educational program, alert teachers discover 
many things. Such has been the case in this project during the second 
quarter. It was found that occupational orientation could be made much 
more effective when experience type learning is made a part of the 
instructional program. Occupational orientation teachers in this project 
have discovered that participation by students is an absolute essential 
if their instructional program is to be meaningful and effective. 

A very pleasant finding, as revealed by teachers employed in the project, 
was the strong indication of a growing interest in occupational orienta- 
tion on the part of older high school students. With the excellent 
opportunity for varied occupational training through the post secondary 
offerings of nearby Jones County Junior College, these youngsters may 
enroll for skill training and thus spare themselves the experience of 
entering the world of work as high school graduates without salable 
skills. Still another alternative is provided for graduating high 
school seniors through adult programs at both the secondary and post 
secondary levels. Thus, this discovery of a growing interest on the 
part of older high school students nearing graduation without having 
participated in a vocational training program may well be an indication 
of an early need to call on one or more of the special provisions of the 
project . 

The most surprising discovery in the third quarter, perhaps, was the 
fact that a great amount of occupational information was already 
being introduced in the elementary grades. This discovery immediately 
led to still another significant finding that beckoned for corrective 
attention. While more career education was being conducted in the 
elementary grades than had been expected, it lacked continuity. This 
caused project leaders to think in terms of finding ways to better 
coordinate the work being conducted by individual teachers largely 
independently of each other. 

Still another somewhat unexpected but pleasant finding was the over- 
whelming enthusiasm with which the exemplary program was received by 
elementary administrators, teachers, and students. It was discovered 
that these teachers could be quite creative and that elementary children 
would respond to career education. By this time it was beginning to 
become obvious to middle-grade teachers that the idea of career education 
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needed to be planted in the earlier elementary grades in the form of 
career awareness. 

During the fourth quarter career media centers were established at 
the combination junior-senior high school centers as well as at some of 
the elementary attendance centers. Development of curriculum materials 
and aids continued. In addition purchased and developed materials were 
tested under classroom situations. Evaluation of materials resulted 
in the elimination of some, adoption of others, and modification of 
some before system-wide implementation. 

Departures from Original Plan ; 

Departures from the original plan were limited. As originally written, 
the project was to begin on March 1, 1970, and extent through February 28, 
1973. For numerous reasons it became necessary to delay its beginning 
until July 1, 1970. Actually most of July was devoted to recruiting 
a staff and project implementation did not gain real momentum until 
August 1, 1970. 

In order to strengthen the project two important service areas have been 
added. This was a departure from the original plans. Because of the 
existence of a relatively high percentage of academically disadvantaged 
students who should be able to profit from participation in the project, 
provisions were made for remedial education to be included. The need 
was particularly critical in the basic communications skills . To serve 
this need, a remedial education program was installed at each of the 
attendance centers and at the vocational complex. This effort payed 
immediate dividends. 

Since one of the three , major types of skills to which the project is 
addressed is in the area of sociological needs, it was advisable to 
incorporate consumer home economics into the training program. One 
such teacher was added in each of the three county attendance centers. 
Some rather ambitious plans were finalized for this program and with 
some deviation from the usual or normal concept of consumer home 
economics, the addition of this service adds to the project. Another 
departure from original plans which added strength to the project was 
the decision to convert the existing industrial arts program to the 
broader occupational orientation program. This enabled the project to 
add three teachers in each of the attendance centers devoting full time 
to occupational orientation. Originally the plans were to utilize only 
two teachers in each of the attendance centers in occupational orienta- 
tion. The large numbers of students enrolled in occupational 
orientation made this decision feasible. 

One other departure from original plans worthy of mention was not an 
intentional one. In spite of all efforts to secure qualified co-op 
coordinators , one of the attendance centers could not fill the position. 



In another departure from the original plan the administrative 
structure of the project was revised during the first year of 
operation. The position of coordinator of cooperative education was 
phased out of the project and a new position (coordinator of elementary 
services) created. In addition , plans were developed for the consolida- 
tion of the position of coordinator of placement and follow-up with 
the position of coordinator of guidance and testing services. 

Dissemination Activities : 

The first quarter was devoted almost exclusively to project implementa- 
tion, so very little in the way of dissemination activities was 
conducted. Complete copies of the project were duplicated and furnished 
to each, faculty member in the Jones County School System. During a 
staff training session attended by the faculty, the project was explained 
in detail. 

Additionally, a brief digest of the project was furnished to project 
staff members and key people in the State Department of Education who 
have supervisory or other responsibilities for the project. 

The project received publicity in one of Mississippi's most popular 
statewide newspapers, the Jackson Clarion Ledger . Publicity regarding 
the training program for project personnel also appeared in a local 
newspaper having rather wide circulation. 

Letters explaining objectives and interesting features of the project 
were mailed to parents and other interested persons in the area. Like- 
wise, the local press was used to acquaint the public with both the 
program and the personnel involved in the program. 

Even while the project continues in its early stages a number of 
interested people have visited the project site. Included among the 
educators who have visited the project is Dr. M. C. Garr of the 
Atlanta Office of the U. S. Office of Education. Other educators 
visiting the project include representatives of Mississippi State 
College for Women, Mississippi State University, and the University of 
Southern Mississippi. In addition to these, State Department of 
Education officials, and a representative of the United Electronics 
Institute of Louisville, Kentucky, have called at the project site. 

Dissemination activities during the second quarter were fairly extensive. 
Project staff members appeared on the local radio station's programs 
featuring the project. During Vocational Guidance Week numerous "spot" 
announcements were made relative to guidance services being employed in 
the project. 

News articles appeared in both local newspapers focusing attention on 
National Vocational Guidance Week while calling attention to the 
exemplary project. 



Numerous requests for information about the project have come from other 
states. Copies of the project, quarterly reports, and other compiled 
information on the project have been furnished to those who have requested 
information. State supervisory personnel, institutional teacher education 
personnel, and others have been informed about project activities and 
developments. 

Visitors to the project site include institutional teacher education 
personnel, State Department of Education personnel, and one representative 
of a private college in Mississippi. 

During the third and fourth quarters, additional dissemination activities 
were conducted. Local exemplary project personnel engaged in a concerted 
effort to better inform the public concerning the project’s operation, 
purposes, and results during the periods. Personal contact with parents, 
teachers, students, and other interested persons by project personnel 
were utilized in gaining support and understanding from the public. In 
addition, radio .station WNSL (Laurel) broadcast seven "spot" commen- 
taries and interviews dealing with vocational education emphasis for the 
Jones County System. Project personnel appeared before civic clubs and 
other organizations to explain and depict different phases of the 
exemplary project to the public. Several feature articles on the 
project have appeared in the local paper (The Laurel Leader ). 

The local project director and the coordinators made concerted efforts 
to inform all segments of the public about the exemplary program. 

Numerous inquiries have been received from interested people throughout 
the United States. During the month of March alone information was 
sent to seven school systems in the states of New York, California, New 
Jersey, and Tennessee. 

Several meetings were held involving State Division of Vocational Education 
personnel, college and university personnel, and local administrative, 
counseling, and teaching personnel. The purpose of these meetings was 
to offer opportunity for exchange of ideas, frank evaluation of project 
activities, and progress as well as to inform all concerned about expected 
project outcomes. 

Inquiries concerning the exemplary project (both from within and without 
the State) became so numerous that an eight-page bulletin entitled 
Career-Centered Curriculum for Vocational Complexes in Mississippi: 

An Exemplary Program was prepared on the State level. This bulletin 
detailed the project's location, purpose, objectives, procedures, and 
evaluation methods. Approximately 500 bulletins were mailed out in 
response to inquiries. 
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I. INTRODUCTORY SECTION 



A. THE LOCALE 

1. Geographical Description . Jones County is located in the 
Coastal Plains area of southeast Mississippi, some 100 miles 

north of the Gulf Coast. The county contains 706 square miles ! 

or 451,840 acres of land and is almost square in shape (see 

Figure 1) . It is located approximately 90 miles southeast of 

Jackson and 10 miles north of Hattiesburg, Mississippi. It is 

bordered to the north by Jasper County, to the west by Covington 

County, and to the south by Forrest and Perry Counties. 

The county is part of the long-leaf pine area of the state with 
considerable acreage devoted to forest utilization. The topog- 
raphy is generally steep, with small areas of nearly level and 
moderately sloping land. The soils in the county possess low 
natural fertility, but respond well to good management and 
fertilization. The steep hill land is generally forested, with 
farming confined to the broad ridge tops and river bottoms. | 

There are three incorporated centers (see Figure 2) in the ' 

county, each approximately five miles apart. These are Laurel, 

Ellisville, and Sahdersville. In addition, there are 65 unin- 
corporated communities scattered throughout the county. At the 
northeast comer of the county is a Choctaw Indian Reservation 
and the southeast comer is included in the Desoto National i 

Forest (Chickasawhay Division). 

■ . ’ . . r 

.... _ .. • . • ■ £ 

2. Density and Population Trends. The population center in Jones | 

County is at Laurel (the county seat) which has a population of | 

24,145 according to the 1970 census. In addition, the other j 

centers and communities in the county contain 32,212 persons, ;] 

for a total population of 56,357 for the county. This represents j 

an overall decrease in population of 5.3 percent from the 1960 i 

census. During the period between 1967 and 1970 in Jones County j 

there has been a decreaise in the five-and-under age group (-29 .! 

percent), in the six-to-14 age group (-6 percent), and in the j 

45-64 age group (-25 percent) . Increases were reported in the 

15-44 age group (+11 percenty, and in the 65-and-oyer age group 

(+17 percent). The 1960 census reported a population of 
59,542 for Jones County; however, the. 1970 census reported a 
drop in population to 56,357. The greatest proportion of the 
out migration occurred between 1965 and 1970. The out migration 
appears to be affecting the small rural communities in the 
county more so than the three incorporated population centers. 




3. Occupational Breakdown of Locale . The specific occupational 
breakdown for the locale includes an entire Employment Security 
District comprised of Jasper, Jones, Smith, and Wayne Counties. 
However, most industrial jobs within the District are located in 
Jones County. Table I depicts employment by occupational 
categories and changes during the operation of the exemplary 
program. 

4. Unemployment Rate and Trend . The total work force in the Employ- 
ment Security District in January 1971 was reported to be 32,880. 
The unemployment rate increased from an average of 4.2 percent 

in 1969 to 5.3 percent in 1970. The Mississippi Employment 
Security Commission estimates that the downturn in the economy 
has increased the unemployment rate to between eight and nine 
percent for the first and second quarters of 1970 for this 
specific employment area. Jones County has been classified as 
a depressed county because of this high rate of unemployment 
and other conditions. 

5. Incomes of Residents . Complete statistics on incomes of resi- 
dents from the 1970 census were not available in time for 
inclusion in the interim evaluation report. However, information 
obtained from other sources indicates the median annual family 
income for the county in 1970 was $3,993. Indications are that 
37.4 percent of the families' annual incomes in the county were 
below what is considered by many to be the poverty line (less 
than $3,000). Only 5.4 percent of the families' annual incomes 
were $10,000 or above. The reader is cautioned not to over- 
emphasize annual cash income alone in drawing a mental picture 

of residents' living conditions, since most of the population 
is rural, and the residents operate part-time farms on which 
they produce and utilize Various food items in the home. 

6. Families Receiving Welfare Assistance . Approximately 2,600 of 
the 14,000 families in Jones County, or 18.6 percent, received 
some type of family assistance checks during the year. This 
figure does not include those families in the county receiving 
food stamps but not welfare assistance checks. The number of 
persons receiving assistance by categories is shown in Table II. 

B. THE SCHOOL SYSTEM 

1. Facilities Description . The Jones County School System is 

comprised of fourteen separate physical plants. Of this number 
ten are elementary schools, three are combination junior-senior 
high schools, and one is a centrally located vocational complex. 
(See Figure III) . The three combination junior-senior high 
schools and the vocational complex are of modem construction 
and are in excellent condition. With the elimination of the 
dual school system, some facilities were closed, resulting in 
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Table Ie. Area Employment by Occupational 
Program Operation. 



Categorizations During Exemplary 



Occupational Category 


Employment 

January 

1970 


Employment 

January 

1971 


Percent ] 

Change ; 

(-for-) ] 


Agricultural (production) 


3,400 


3,400 


0 i 

. ' i 


Food Processing 


1,040 


1,080 


+3.7 j 


AGRICULTURAL TOTAL 


4,440 


4,480 


+ .9 

| 


General Manufacturing 


3,590 


3,520 


-1.9 ; 


Apparel 


1,410 


1,650 


+14.5 ■ \ 


Printing and Publishing 


110 


110 


0 j 


Machinery 


1,360 


1,160 


-14.7 j 


Other Mfg. (Fum. & Fixtures; paper 
& allied; stone, clay & glass; and 
metals) 


640 


600 


- 6.3 

J 

'1 

} 


MANUFACTURING TOTAL 


7,010 


7,040 


+.043 . -.1 

‘i 


Construction 


1,070 


1,060 


- .09 | 


Transportation and Utilities 


1,180 


1,170 


- .09 i 


Wholesale & Retail Trade 


4,090 


3,920 


-4.2 ; j 


Finance, Ins., & Real Estate 


620 


630 


+ 1.6 : H 


Service & Miscellaneous 


3,860 


3,960 


' + 2.5 ' ;] 


Government 


4,950 


4,980 


+ . 6 I 

-.i 


Other 


3,800 


3,800 




NONMANUFACTURING TOTAL 1 V • 


19,570 


19,520 


- .26 ' '■ . | 


EMPLOYMENT-GRAND TOTAL 


31,020 


31,040 


+ - 06 



k ■ ■ ■ ’ 
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TABLE lie. 



Number of Jones County Families 
Receiving Welfare Assistance by Category 
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No . Families ■ 
:.:v June 1966 


No. Families 

V , June 1 1970 


Percent 

Change 


Old Age Assistance ' ■ 


i,4is;l;'C 


1,488 ; 


+ 4.9 


;/ y; ; Aid to the Blind rQp 




36 ' : 

: m t f • • .. . -% • • . •„ 1 


>12.1 


Aid to Dependent Children 


& 


467 . 


+26.8 


Aid to the Disabled , : 


428/’ 


458 


+ 6.6 


v Total Families . 


2,226 


2,449 


+ 9.1 




SANDERSVILLE 



Indian Reservation 
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ELLISVILLE 



1. Wtit Jones High 


8. South Ellifville Elementary 


2. South Jones High 


0. Mosalla Elementary 


3. Northssst Jones High 


10. Glade Elementary 


4. Shady Grove Elementary 


11, Myrtck Elementary 


6. Scto Elementary 


12. Powers Elementary 


6. Calhoun Elementary 


13. Sandersville Elementary 


7. Pendorff Elementary 


14. Complex 



Figure IIIc. Location of Jonea County School Syatea 
Facilities 
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some over-crowding of facilities. During the school year, 
temporary as well as permanent facilities were constructed 
which tended to alleviate some of the over-crowded conditions. 
The physical plants utilized as elementary facilities run the 
gauntlet from old to modern construction. 

Students who desire vocational training of a specific nature 
attend the centrally located vocational complex from West Jones 
Junior-Senior High School, Northeast Jones Junior-Senior High 
School, and South Jones Junior-Senior High School. The voca- 
tional complex in turn prepares students who desire more 
specialized vocational— technical training to enter the community 
college programs at Jones Junior College , which is located in 
the southern part of the county. 

The elementary schools of Soso, Calhoun, Shady Grove, and 
Fendorff send students, upon completion of six grades, to West 
Jones Junior-Senior High School. The Moselle and Ellisville 
Elementary Schools send students to South Jones Junior-Senior 
High School. Powers, Ityrick, Glade, and Sandersville Elementary 
schools send students to Northeast Jones Junior-Senior High 
School. 

All elementary school facilities in the system, with the 
exception of Moselle and Soso, house grades one through six. 

The facilities at Moselle and Soso are utilized for grades one 
through seven. All three combination junior-senior high school 
facilities house grades seven through twelve. 

2. Enrollments. There has been a trend toward a slight decrease 
in total enrollments in the school systems over the past ten 
years. The school systems' enrollments have fluctuated around 
the 8,000 mark for the past ten years. The enrollments have 
decreased from 8,103 in the 1962—63 session to 7,886 during the 
first month of the 1970-71 session. The enrollments during the 
fifth month of the 1970-71 session are shown in Table III. 

3. School System Faculty . During the 1970-71 session there were 
379 persons employed in the system as teachers, counselors, or 
administrators. Of this number, 65 possessed a master's or 
higher degree; 305 possessed a bachelor's degree, and eight had 
not completed the bachelor's degree. Five of the eight were 
qualified trade instructors employed in the vocational complex. 
In addition, the system employed teacher aides, secretaries, 
custodians, and other service personnel. 

4. School System Administrative Structure . The Jones County School 
Board men&ers, as well as the county superintendent, were 
elected by the people in general elections. The specific 
administrative structure for the operation of the system is 
depicted in Figure IV. 
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TABLE III e. 

Jones County School System Enrollment 
During 1970-71 Session 



(By Attendance Centers) 



Attendance Centers 


Enrollment 
During 
5th Month 


Average 
At ten^aKce 


Combination Jr. - Sr. High Schools 
(Grades 7-12) 






Northeast Jones 


1169 


1.127.60 


South Jones 


1081 


1,037.40 


West Jones 


1378 


1,326.65 


Jr. - Sr. High Total 


3628 


3,491.65 


Elementary School 






(Grades 1-6) 




* 


Calhoun 


553 


529.50 


Elllsville 


888 


814.85 


Glade 


490 


474.25 


My rick 


298 


280.60 


Pendorf f 


203 


188.20 


Powers 


282 


278. 77 


Sandersville 


300 


286.10 


Shady Grove 


581 


565.45 


(Grades 1-7) 






Moselle 


380 


347.55 


S 08 O 


320 


300.65 


Elementary Total 


4295 


4,065.92 


SYSTEM TOTALS 


7923 


7,557.57 
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Figure IVe. Jones County School System Administrative Structure 
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5. School System Curriculum . The number of units (or credits) 
required by the school system for graduation increased to 
17*s during the 1970-71 session and will Increase to 18 during 
the 1971-72 session. This apparently may be a significant 
factor in the future enrollment of students in the centrally 
located vocational complex. Students enrolling in the vocational 
complex for classes one-half of the school day may find it diffi- 
cult to meet graduation requirements in what is considered the 
normal t ime span of four years. Specific requirements for 
graduation in the system are: 

English 4 units 

Mathematics ------ — — 2 units 

Social Studies - - - 3 units 

(Miss. History - h) 

(Civics - 

(American History - 1) 

(American Government - h) 

(Social Studies elective - h) 

Science - - - 2 units 

Electives - 7 units 

6. Dropout and Transfer Trends . Based upon current statistics,, 
approximately 63 percent of all students entering the first 
grade in the system will complete high school. During the 
1969-70 school year approximately three percent of the students 
were listed as school system dropouts. The fluctuation of 
enrollment during the school months Indicates that perhaps more 
transferring of students takes place than in most rural systems 
in the state. This may be partially explained by the high 
mobility of students' parents who are engaged in oil industry 
occupations of which there are many in Jones County. In 
addition, changes in the employment picture in the area may be 
causing families to seek employment away from the area of 
residence . 

7. Financial Status of School System . Over a ten-year period 
local revenue for the support of the school system increased 
45 percent. During the same period state revenue for the 
school system has also increased 48 percent. Total revenue 
expended by the school system (not including capital outlay) 
during the 1969-70 session amounted to $3,484,151. Of this 
amount, $756,196, or 21.71 percent, came from local sources; 
$2,205,648, or 63.30 percent, from state sources; and $522,307, 
or 14.99 percent, from Federal sources. The expenditure per 
pupil Increased from $191.50 to $406.64 in the ten-year period 
ending with the 1969-70 session. The tax levy for the school 
system is the maximum allowed under State law - 25.0 mills. 



II. THE EXEMPLARY PROGRAM 



A. BACKGROUND INFORMATION 

1. Origination of Program . The Exemplary Programs and Projects 
Section of the Vocational Amendments of 1968 offered an un- 
paralleled opportunity to integrate more effectively proven 
concepts in vocational education with the total school effort. 

It allowed for a concentrated effort in providing school 
experiences that were meaningful for all students. The decision 
was made to commit all funds received in Mississippi from the 
Exemplary Programs and Projects Section (both the State and 
USOE Commissioner's share) to one project in a school system 
which would demonstrate the feasibility of the career-centered 
concept. The allocation of funds into one project was an attempt 
to make the greatest impact upon vocational offering in a school 
system which could demonstrate to teachers, administrators, and 
students in other schools in the state the effectiveness of the 
career-centered concept. 

The Jones County Exemplary Program was to begin on July 1, 1970. 
However, delay In final approval of the project caused some 
delay in the start-up time of some areas of the program. The 
contract for the third-party evaluation was not approved until 
February 1971, thus causing a delay in the collection of base- 
line data. The project was in its second semester of operation, 
which prevented the use of pretest evaluation materials during 
the first year's operation by the contractor. Baseline information 
on students was obtained from instruments utilized by the school 
system. 

2. Modification of Existing School Programs . The implementation of 
occupational orientation classes resulted in a majority of 
students not being placed in study halls. Some teachers in the 
areas of vocational agriculture, home economics, and Industrial 
arts were transferred into the exemplary program in various 
capacities. This resulted in a decreased offering In their 
specific teaching areas and an increased offering in occupational 
orientation. 

A special administrative structure was designed and implemented 
for the exemplary program. This structure is illustrated and 
discussed in other sections of this report. 

B. SCOPE OF THE PROGRAM 



1. Participants Served . All of the Jones County School System's 
approximately 7,886 students were Involved with the program in 
some manner. Those not directly enrolled in the program classes 
were influenced through poster contests, recruitment, counseling, 
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assembly programs, contact with students in the program, etc. 

2. Objectives of the Program . The specific objectives by which the 
program shall be evaluated are delineated In the project proposal 
as being: 

~ To establish structural relationships which will facilitate 
Implementation of the career-centered concept In the Jones 
County School System. 

-- To establish the necessary relationships with local businesses 
and Industries to provide cooperative (work-experience) edu- 
cation In all aspects of vocational offerings In an effort 
to meet total manpower needs better. 

— To provide Intensive and short-term entry level skill train- 
ing immediately prior to exit from the school, for those, 
students who have not previously been enrolled in one of the ! 
regular vocational programs. 

— To establish an intensive program of guidance-counseling- y 
placement, relating to activities In Objective one above, 
and including activities which will assure adequate post- 
training work adjustment for each student. 

» 

C. PERSONNEL 

1. Personnel Added by 'the Program . A total of 27 new professional 
level staff positions were utilized In the Implementation of the 
program at the local level. This number Included positions In 
administration, coordination, counseling, and Instruction. In 
addition, one secretarial position and three teacher aide 
positions were utilized In the project Implementation* All 27 
professional-level positions were filled with persons meeting 
the State certification requirements and having a minimum of a 
bachelor* s or higher degree. The professional-level positions 
and administrative structure of the program are shown In 
Figure V. 

2. Administrative Staff . The five persons employed to administer 
and coordinate all phases of the exemplary project have an 
average of 16.2 years of teaching and administrative experience. 

The staff possesses experiences from the areas of vocational 
agriculture, home economics, guidance and counseling, history, 
and elementary education, as well as administrative and super- 
visory experiences. The entire administrative staff devotes 
full time to administrative and coordlnatlve activities. 

The local project director brings 21 years of vocational teaching 
and administrative experience to the program. He assumes 
responsibility for coordinating all phases of the program with 
the State Project Director, including recruitment, selection, 





Figure V-e. LOCAL EXEMPLARY PROJECT ADMINISTRATIVE STRUi 
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Teacher Aides 



and supervision of all personnel. In addition, he purchases 
equipment, supplies, and materials; arranges for consultative 
services; conducts inservlce training of staff; conducts public 
relations activities; cooperates in evaluation activities; and 
makes necessary reports. 

The coordinator of placement, follow-up, and evaluation has 15 
years' teaching experience. His duties and responsibilities 
include counseling with staff personnel and students; obtaining 
and providing vocational guidance information; collecting, 
organizing, and analyzing materials; utilizing measuring instru- 
ments; conducting follow-up of students; and assisting in place- 
ment of students. 

The coordinator of occupational orientation has 25 years' voca- 
tional teaching and administrative experience. His responsibilities 
include coordination of equipment, supplies, and materials 
(purchase and utilization); materials development; assistance 
in course guide development and utilization; development of 
Instructional materials; assistance in staff development; and 
assessment of the occupational orientation program. 

The coordinator of guidance and testing has five years' experience 
in teaching and counseling. His responsibilities include syn- 
chronization of the testing program; interpretation of test 
results; obtaining and providing counseling materials; and 
assessment of the guidance and testing program. 

The original administrative structure provided for a coordinator 
of cooperative education. This position was filled until the 
untimely death of the coordinator. Following the vacancy in the 
position, the recommendation was made to phase out this position 
and add a new position of elementary coordinator. This position 
was established in order to provide increased emphasis upon 
career development on the elementary level. 

The elementary project coordinator's responsibilities include 
obtaining and distributing teaching aids, equipment, and supplies 
to elementary teachers; scheduling resource persons, films, etc.; 
assisting in the development of objectives, methods, and eval- 
uation of the elementary activities; assisting in the survey of 
local resources; and conducting inservlce programs on the 
elementary level. The coordinator also assists in the overall 
planning, implementation and evaluation of the entire exemplary 
project. 

3. Student Service Personnel . The exemplary program added one 
vocational guidance counselor to each of the three combination 
junior-senior high school attendance centers. The persons 
employed in these positions all hold master's degrees and 
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averaged 4.7 years of experience at the beginning of the school 
year. Their responsibilities include collection, organization, 
and analysis of student information to be used in individual 
vocational and educational planning; providing counseling 
services; assisting in the selection of students for vocational 
courses; referral of students to local, state, and federal 
service agencies; assessment of counseling effectiveness; and 
assisting in interpreting the aims and objectives of the 
exemplary project to .students, faculty, parents, and the community. 

4. Instruct tonal Personnel . The exemplary program added two 

cooperative education teachers, nine occupational orientation 
teachers, four remedial education teachers, three consumer 
education teachers, and three teacher aides to the regular 
instructional staff. All of the teachers and teacher aides 
were assigned to the three combination j unior- senior high 
school attendance centers with the exception of one remedial 
teacher who was assigned to the vocational complex. All 
instructional personnel meet State certification standards. 

Only two of the three junior-senior high schools had cooperative 
education teachers due to the lack of qualified applicants for 
the positions. Both teachers hold bachelor's degrees and 
averaged 1.5 years of teaching experience when employed. The 
cooperative education teachers' responsibilities include: 
working closely with guidance and counseling personnel in the 
selection of students; arranging for student training stations; 
providing individualized student study; developing of training 
plans; developing public relations program; and supervising 
students at on-the-job training stations. 

Of the nine occupational orientation teachers, all hold bache- 
lor's degrees and one holds a master's degree. The teachers 
averaged 3.9 years' teaching experience at the start of the 
program. Their responsibilities include providing students 
with sound knowledge and experiences for making career choices; 
assisting students in self-assessment; assisting students in 
understanding the American economy and the world of work; and 
maintaining follow-up records. 

The four remedial teachers averaged 8.8 years of teaching 
experience at the beginning of the program. Three of the 
remedial teachers were assigned to the junior-senior high 
school attendance centers and one to the vocational complex. 

Their responsibilities Include developing an instructional 
program for dropout-prone students; developing a system for 
selecting students, needing remedial assistance; adapting 
remedial subject matter to vocational choices of students; 
providing remedial Instruction; and assisting the faculty in 
providing remedial instruction in specialty areas. 
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Each of the three junior-senior high school attendance centers ’ 
was provided with one consumer education teacher. The three 
teachers possessed an average of nine years * teaching experience. 
Their responsibilities include planning, developing, and 
utilizing units of instruction in consumer education for 
students; conducting a visitation program; surveying opportunities; 
utilizing news media for consumer education activities; and 
assessing the consumer education program. 

Two of the three teacher aides in the program had some college 
training. Each junior-senior high school attendance center 
was assigned one teacher aide to be utilized in duplicating 
materials; monitoring study activities of students; assisting 
in record keeping; assisting in the development of teaching 
aids; and operating audiovisual equipment. 

5. Recruiting and Maintaining Personnel . Due to the delay in final 
approval of the program, difficulty was encountered in filling 
teaching positions in the program early enough to conduct an 
intensive pre-service training of staff before the opening of 
the school year. Only one position, that of cooperative 
education teacher, was not filled during the year, and this 
was due to the unavailability of qualified applicants. This' 
position has been filled for the coming school year. Two 
vacancies in positions appeared during the school year due to 
illness and death. One position was filled without difficulty. 

The other position, that of cooperative education coordinator, 
was phased out of the program to create a new position, elemen- 
tary coordinator, giving added thrust to the career-centered 
concept in the elementary schools. Two occupational orientation 
teachers and one counselor in the program resigned at the end 
of the school year to accept employment in other school systems. 
These positions have been filled, and a number of other applica- 
tions are on file. At this time maintaining and recruiting 
of personnel does not appear to be a problem. 

D. PROCEDURES 



(The Jones County Career-Centered Curriculum has been funded for 
a three-year period. This interim report is an evaluation of the 
first year of operation.) 

1. Physical Arrangements . The elementary level of the program 

required no special arrangement of facilities. An occupational 
materials and equipment center for each elementary attendance 
center in the system was established in or near the principal's 
office. This arrangement allowed for accessibility to all 
teachers in the attendance center and enhanced material utiliza 
tion. All individual classrooms were used without having to 
undergo major rearrangement of furniture or furnishings. 
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Occupational orientation courses in the junior high schools 
used existing Industrial arts shops and standard classrooms 
with little, if any, rearrangement of facilities. In one 
instance, a trailer classroom was used to eliminate over- 
crowding . 

At two of the high school attendance centers remedial classes 
were held In classrooms equipped as language labs, and in one 
attendance center a regular classroom was used. At the voca- 
tional complex the remedial classes met in a conventional 
classroom. 

All cooperative education classes were . conducted in conventional 
classrooms. Consumer education classes at all three high school 
attendance centers were conducted in specially equipped trailers 
to facilitate the teaching of this subject. 

Vocational counselors were provided with private offices. At 
two of the attendance centers the offices were in the general 
vicinity of the school administrative offices. At one school 
the office was adjacent to the cafeteria. 

In all cases the physical arrangement was designed to enhance 
the integration of the program's activities and personnel into 
the on-going school operations. Classrooms and offices are 
arranged so as not to place all segments of the exemplary program 
in one specific area of the school plant. 

Classroom teachers in the program were given maximum flexibility 
in the utilization and furnishing of their respective classrooms 
and/or shop facilities. While many identical materials were 
used in the classrooms, teachers arranged ‘and utilized them in 
different ways. 

The vocational complex (centrally located) was used as a pur- 
chasing and storage area for supplies, materials, and equipment 
(shared among all schools in the system). Teachers were provided 
supplies, materials, and equipment as requested from the central 
staging area. 

2. Review and Planning . A number of planning and review sessions 
were held during the year. These sessions included the state 
exemplary project director, local exemplary project administrative 
personnel, Jones County School System administrative personnel, 
personnel from the State Division of Vocational-Technical 
Education, and consultants. 

The local exemplary project administrative staff engaged in 
daily planning and review sessions at the vocational complex. 
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In addition , the staff participated In weekly planning and 
review sessions with personnel at the attendance centers. 

Personnel at the attendance centers were engaged dally in 
coordination of activities (planning and reviews). These 
sessions were conducted both during the school day and after 
normal school hours. 

The utilization of dally planning and review sessions resulted 
In numerous modifications of the program’s techniques and 
activities during the ’first year of operation. This effort 
accomplished a more uniform Instructional program than is 
generally encountered In the start-up phase of oust developmental- 
type programs. 

3. Inservlce Training . A staff workshop was conducted for the 
purpose of establishing and clarifying the specific roles of 
all project personnel in performing and carrying out the 
objectives of the project, prior to the starting of school. 

All teachers and administrators In the system (not just 
exemplary project personnel) were Involved in the workshop. 

In the workshop a detailed study' of the project was made and 
personnel roles were established, along with methods and 
techniques for effective project Implementation and advancement. 
Personnel from other agencies Involved In the workshop were 
representatives from the State Division of Vocational-Technical 
Education, the Research Coordinating Unit at Mississippi State 
University (MSU), the Curriculum Coordinating Unit at MSU, and 
teacher education personnel at Mississippi State College for 
Women, Mississippi State University, and the University of 
Southern Mississippi. 

Inservice activities were generally conducted along specific 
interest areas. The occupational orientation teachers, along 
with other key project personnel, were involved In weekly 
Inservlce training programs. These training programs Included 
developing course objectives and outlines; Improving teaching 
techniques and methods; developing and utilising instructional 
materials; demonstrating effective operation and utilisation of 
equipment; etc. In addition, most occupational orientation 
teachers were enrolled In special problems courses which were 
designed to aid the exemplary project, and were taken for graduate 
credit. Special consultants were utilized for all phases of 
the inservlce training program. 

Remedial teachers met on a regular basis throughout the school 
session for Inservlce activities. All the remedial teachers 
attended a reading clinic held at a university during the 
session. 



Inservice activities were conducted with elementary teachers 
during a three-months period at the latter part of the achool 
year. These activities helped the teachers to incorporate 
occupational materials into their courses of study and to 
minimize duplication of effort. 

At the dose of the school year a one-month workshop was 
conducted for all exemplary staff personnel. During this 
workshop personnel reviewed activities of the program and 
developed plans for the approaching school year. Individual 
course objectives were established, course content outlined, 
materials developed and/or purchased, and techniques and methods 
refined. 

4. Activities . The career-centered exemplary project was based upon 
the asstnsption that all children should be assisted by the school 
in sudting realistic career decisions. This assumption implies 
that a total school experience for students is preparation for 
life, with earning a living a prime focus. Through the project, 
components of the entire school system are focused upon the 
career development concept in order to increase the awareness 
of career choices among students. A suanary of activities 
designed to bring about the objectives in the project is 
presented below. 

The process began in the elementary schools by providing students 
with sufficient occupational information and counseling to fleet 
the needs- of all children according to their interests and 
abilities. To accomplish this, local exemplary program personnel 
provided services to eleaentary faculties Which would aid in 
the incorporation of career development into the regular 
instructional program. These services included obtaining 
occupational information, providing counseling, providing 
resource persons, conducting workshops, seminars, and field 
trips. The eleaentary teachers did not teach vocations as such, 
but used careers with which the children came in contact to 
increase their awareness and knowledge of the world of work. 

The children's Interaction with their envirotuflent, parents, 
peers, and others was utilized to enhance their Interests in 
the world of work. 

Each elementary teacher was assigned to one of several 
committees to coordinate the activities of the elementary 
schools in the career development process. These committees 
began the development of a course of study utilizing occupational 
information for each grade. For grades one through three the 
subject area and the grade levels were separated. In grades 
four through six, only the subject areas were divided. The 
career-information is being presented to the students in the 
following manners 
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Grade 1 — Career Information centering around 
the home' and school . 

Grade 2 — Career Information centering around the 
neighborhood and community. 

Grade 3 — Career Information centering around 
surrounding communities. 

Grade A — Career Information centering around 
the state. 

Grade 5 — Career Information centering around 
the United States. 

Grade 6 — Career Information centering around 
foreign countries. 

Examples of some activities conducted • for grades one through 
three are: a) students told what their parents did on their 

jobs; b) parents served as recource persons for classes; 
c) students made posters and dolls of parents and others in 
occupations; d) students used occupational coloring books; 
e) students role-played parents' occupations; f) students 
developed lists of job-related activities they perform at 
home; g) students read stories in basic and supplementary 
readers that dealt with occupations; h) students viewed visual 
materials on occupations; 1) students used tools that were 
related to occupations they were studying; j) students 
played occupational games; and k) students made up occupational 
songs, poems, and riddles. This is only a partial list of 
activities used to incorporate career awareness into the 
regular instructional program, but it should give the reader 
some insights into activities which could be utilized to 
increase elementary students' concept of the world of work. 

As the elementary students progress to grades four through 
six, emphasis is placed upon students' enhancement of self- 
concept as related to career development. Such activities 
as: a) listing good and poor personality traits; b) classes 

choosing occupations of the week; c) conducting class appear- 
ance and personality contests; d) girls designing work clothes 
fashions; e) viewing occupational visual aids; f) dlsucsslng 
characteristics of persons needed to fill jobs; g) making 
collections of materials on jobs students would like; h) dis- 
cussing types of persons needed to fill jobs students are 
Interested in; i) collecting and studying "want ads" from 
newspapers; j) role playing employer-employee situations; 
k) studying and role playing jobs that their age group can 
obtain (baby sitting, paper boy, etc.); 1) planning and role 
playing job hunts; and m) utilizing field trips and related 
activities in continuation of the career-centered concept. 

All activities were carried out by the regular elementary 
teachers (those not being paid from the project budget) with 
their respective classes. Exemplary project personnel aided 



with materials collection, equipment procurement, etc., but 
were not generally involved in classroom activities. 

The exemplary project was extended into the junior high schools 
mainly through occupational orientation classes, consumer 
education classes, as well as remedial and counseling services. 
The occupational orientation course was designed to help 
students explore the world of work, Including its requirements, 
conditions, and rewards; and to aid them in making meaningful 
career selections and decisions. 

Occupational orientation teachers, with the aid of guidance 
personnel, utilized the Ohio Vocational Interest Survey (OVIS) 
and the Vocational Planning Inventory (VPI) to help students 
determine their occupational Interests and abilities. Results 
of these instruments were used in course development as well as 
in Individual and group counseling. Students were encouraged 
to use the knowledge of "self" gained from these instruments to 
explore effectively the world of work. 

The basic structure of the occupational orientation course was 
provided by the Anne Roe's Schema^ which grouped occupations 
into eight categories for study. These categories in which 
students studied and from which they received exploratory 
experiences were: (1) Service; (2) Business Contact; (3) Organi- 

zation; (4) Technology; (5) Outdoors; (6) Science; (7) General 
Cultural; and (8) Arts and Entertainment. The class as a whole 
moved from category to category for the sake of educational 
expediency as well as to acquaint each student with numerous 
occupations. Each category was developed by a three-phase 
procedure. Phase I Introduced the students into the occupational 
category by defining,, identifying and clustering occupations 
within the category; analyzing employment data, mobility and 
trends; examining abilities and interests of persons successfully 
employed in the occupations; and determining qualifications 
necessary for employment entry. Phase II was the transition 
period for individual pre-planning which Includes individual 
student's interests and abilities; relationship between educa- 
tional level and employment level; identification of potential 
occupational clusters by each student; and collection of 
occupational information. Phase III was composed of individual 
student exploration centering around indepth exploration on 
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selected occupations; exploration of manipulative elements of 
selected occupations; exploration of cognitive activities of 
selected occupations; self-evaluations; and the planning for 
entry Into selected occupations. 

Numerous activities and motivating techniques were employed to 
assist In meeting the objectives of the occupational orientation 
phase of the project. In the Interest of brevity, an abbreviated 
list of activities conducted during the school term is presented 
in this Interim report. These were: 

— Students engaged in various types of role-pla/ing, including 
practice interviews. 

— Contests were conducted relating posters to occupations. 

— Resource persons from the local community came into the 
classrooms to discuss their respective jobs. 

— Students acted out jobs through playing charades. 

— Letters of application, resumes, follow-up letters of 
appreciation, and letters asking for permission to use 
someone as a reference were written by the students. 

— Students wrote research papers on occupations in which they 
were Interested. 

— Students set up bulletin boards depicting occupations. 

— Students related hobbles to occupational Interests. 

— Want ads in newspapers were reviewed to determine job 
availability. 

— Personality check lists were utilized by students. 

— Field trips were conducted. 

— Occupational crossword puzzles were utilized. 

— Occupational games were utilized. 

A unique grading system based upon banking procedures was 
utilized by the occupational orientation teachers. Each student 
kept a checking account and wrote checks to a savings account 
corresponding to the monetary value placed on his work by the 
teacher (see Sattple A). A student was able to keep a current 
record (ledger sheet — Sample B) of the amount he had on deposit 
which corresponded to a letter grade. The system also allowed 
the student to obtain a loan at the end of the grading period 
(if necessary) to make up deficiencies in his account. These 
loans would be repaid during the next grading period with 
additional work assignments. This system allowed the student 
to know his grade at all times during the grading period, as well 
as providing instruction In banking procedures. 

The occupational orientation teacher-pupil ratio was one to 92, 
with a 23-pupil-per-clas8 average. A typical schedule for 8th 
grade students included English, mathematics, American History, 
science, and occupational orientation. Classes were composed 
of 50-minute time blocks. Some occupational.- orientation classes 
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contained both sexes, while others contained members of one 
sex only. 

The remedial education classes were open to students from the 
seventh through the twelfth grades on a voluntary basis. 

However, the largest percentage of the students (approximately 
91 percent) were in the seventh and eighth grades. Remedial 
Instruction centered around individual needs which, In most 
cases, were in the areas of reading and/or communications 
skills and mathematics. During the first year of operation, 
there was a teacher-pupil ratio of one to 39. Remedial dies 
sizes were generally held to between eight and ten students per 
class in order to facilitate maximum use of Individualized 
instruction. 

Remedial teacners utilized the Stanford Diagnostic tending 
Test , the Schonell Graded Work Reading Test , as well as Informal 
reading inventories compiled by the teachers in the diagnosing 
of individual reading problems. To Increase student Interest, 
the classes engaged in such activities as building puppet plays, 
and filming the plays. Remedial activities were centered around 
students' interests with special emphasis upon its relationship 
to occupational interests. For example, if a student Indicated 
Interest in automobiles, his reading was centered around publi- 
cations concerning them. If this same student needed assistance 
in math, the Instruction centered around math as it could be 
utilized with his interests. 

Consumer education classes were conducted for 8th grade girls 
in the exemplary project. The consumer education teacher-pupil 
ratio in the project was one to 93, with approximately 19 pupils 
per class. Activities were designed to provide experiences 
in such areas as grooming; clothing selection, purchasing, and 
construction; nutrition and selection and purchase of foods; 
human relations; occupational information; and occupational 
exploratory experiences. 

The cooperative education teacher-pupil ratio was one to 15. 

One high school In the system did not employ a cooperative 
education teacher during the first year of the program's operation. 
Both programs were of the diversified occupations type Which 
included a broad range of job-training activities. Activities 
conducted by teachers in the programs were designed to assess 
interests and needs of students; to recruit and select students; 
to place students in appropriate job-training stations; to super- 
vise students on jobs; to conduct individualized instruction 
related to jobs; and to provide occupational counseling for stu- 
dents . 
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The guidance specialist-pupil ratio was one to 436 pupils 
enrolled in project courses at the junior-senlcr high school 
level. However, the guidance personnel also worked with 
students not enrolled in project courses. Guidance personnel 
at each attendance center conducted activities centered around 
the collection, organisation, and analysis of information 
concerning students* interests, abilities, aptitudes, and 
personality characteristics; counseling with students concerning 
problems and planning; administering tests and maintaining 
records; assisting in the identification, recruitment, and 
selectiot. of students for exemplary project courses, vocational 
courses, and/or remedial courses; aiding students in obtaining 
needed services provided by local, state, and/or federal agencies; 
i and interpreting the exemplary project, to students, faculty, and 

1 parents. 

The local exemplary project administrative personnel *8 (project 
director and coordinator) activities were conducted out of 
the centrally located vocational complex. The activities 
centered around the supervision and inservice training of 
personnel; reporting and record keeping; conducting staff 
meetings; planning and implementing specific phases of the 
project; maintaining communications with all school system 
personnel; and conducting extensive public relations activities. 
In addition, a relatively high percentage of the local adminis- 
trative staff's time during the first year of operation was 
spent in the selection, purchase, and distribution of materials, 
supplies, and equipment. 

5. Instructional Equipment and Materials . The instructional aids 
utilized by the exemplary project included printed materials 
(books, bulletins, brochures, pamphlets, fly sheets, newspapers, 
etc.), occupational games and songs, audiovisual devices, 
occupational coloring books, and mockups. Many special materials 
such as occupational coloring books, occupational songs, occupa- 
tional mockups , and occupational games, as well as other materials 
were and/or are being developed and refined for use in the 
project. However, these materials will not be included in this 
report as project personnel are in the process of refining 
I these materials. These developed materials will be presented 

in a later evaluation report. The project purchased on the 
open market a variety of materials and equipment which were 
utilized in the conduct of the project. A partial listing of 
major materials and equipment, along with methods of use 
follows: 

a. Audio equipment: 

- The three junior-senior high school attendance centers 
were supplied with solid state record players for use 
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with records supplied with filmstrips. Remedial teachers 
have found these aids especially helpful. 

- Four cassette tape recorders were purchased and utilized. 

A series of on-the-job interviews with persons giving 
first-hand accounts of occupations was purchased on the 
open market in addition to personnel making tapes on 
occupations in the local area. 

- One reel tape recorder was purchased for the project. 

b . Visual equipment : 

- Each school was supplied with a 16mm projector. 

- Each school was supplied with a film-strip projector. 

- Each school was supplied with overhead projectors. 

- Each school was provided with screens, stands, and other 
visual support equipment. 

- One opaque projector was purchased for the project. 

- One super 8mm - projector was purchased for the project. 

- One sound-on -slide system and accessories were purchased 
for the project. (Since such large numbers of students 
were being involved in field trips, industries felt 
they were able to oblige only a few classes per year for 
tours. The sound-on-slide system allowed industry to be 
brought into the classroom with its sounds and sights. 

Each slide with its magnetic sound disc is narrated by the 
person actually performing the operation at the time the 
slide was made. This system appears to have some distinct 
advantages over motion pictures in that an individual 
slide may be stopped and occupational information studied 
in greater detail by students in the career development 
process.) 

- One 35mm camera was purchased to make slides for the 
sound-on-slide system. 

- Filmstrip series for the elementary, junior, and senior 
high levels have been purchased (such as Career Development 
and Guidance Series , Widening Occupational Roles Series , 
Vocational Product Series, etc.). 



c. Printed Materials: 

Numerous printed materials were utilized in the exemplary 
project, and only a sample of the types utilized will be 
reported in this interim report. 

(1) Sample of materials used in occupational orientation 
and guidance phase of the project: 

- Dictionary of Occupational Titles (DOT) 

- Encyclopedia of Careers and Vocational Guidance 

- Counselor’s Guide to Occupational and Other Manpower 
Information 

- Educator’s Guide to Free Guidance Materials 

- Chronicle Guidance Kit 
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- Sextant Series 

— Occupational Exploration Kit 

- junior Guidance Serieo Booklets 

— Careers in Depth Series 

— Occupational Outlook Handbook 

(2) Samples of materials and/or equipment used in remedial 

education: 

- Cyclo Teacher Learning and School Kit 

- The Kaleidoscope Readers 

- The Checkered Flag Serie s 

- Happenings 

- Reading Lab 

- Reading Attainment System 

- Phonics We Use Learning Games 

- Britannica Junior Encyclopedia 

— Language Master , with cards 

- Reader 1 s Digest New Reading Skill Builder 

- Lesson for Self-Instruction in Basic Skills 

6. Parent-Community Involvement . Parents were not utilized as much 
in the initial planning and implementation stages as the local 
project staff desired, due to the lack of sufficient lead-in 
time. However, a directed effort was made to keep parents and 
the community-at-large informed about the objectives, activities, 
and progress of the project through different media. Parents 
of students involved in the program received individual communi- 
cations designed to increase their knowledge and understanding 
of the program. Examples (Samples C and D) of the types of 
communication designed to inform parents about specific areas 
of the program are included in this section of the report. In 
addition to letters sent to parents, individual conferences 
(both by phone and in person) were held with parents. 

Mass media were utilized to introduce the project and to keep, 
the public informed as to its progress. Several radio programs 
on WNSL-Laurel were utilized to acquaint the public with the 
project. In addition, several newspaper articles (Samples E-H) 
appeared in papers with local and statewide circulation. Programs 
were also presented to civic and other organizations which 
increased citizen understanding of the project. 
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SAMPLE C 



SOUTH JONES HIGH SCHOOL 



Dear Parents: 

We would like to send you news letters about our program, the units 
and areas we will be studying in Consumer Horae Economics education 
this year. 

First, we believe we should give you an idea of what we are studying 
to help our students acquire some skills and abilities in the areas 
of home economics and family living, so that they will be better 
prepared for the future. 

We have started our course of study with a unit on "Management of 
Personal Resources." This unit is a study of how we could improve 
the use of such resources as money, skills, abilities, energy and 
material goods. 

Our next unit will be on "Good Health and Grooming" in which we will 
study good health practices to improve on or develop, to be a 
healthier and more attractive person. The use and value of cosmetics 
for teenagers related to cost will be covered. 

We would appreciate any comments or suggestion you might like to 
make to improve our program for the students ultimate benefit. 

Please feel free to visit us or call if you would like to ask 
questions or make a suggestion. 

Thanking you for your cooperation, I am 

Yours ' truly, 



Mrs . C . J . Ridgeway 

Consumer Home Economics Teacher 

South Jones Junior-Senior High School 
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SAMPLE D 



TO PARENTS OF STUDENTS ENROLLED IN OCCUPATIONAL ORIENTATION 

It has been called to our attention that some parents of students 
enrolled in Occupations Orientation are concerned that the class is 
being directed toward the non-college student. This is not the case . 

The purpose of Occupational Orientation is to expose students to 
as many facts as possible concerning the world of work. Students will 
be given a broad survey dealing with job opportunities that will be 
available to them as future wage earners. The students will also be 
taught future trends in the world of work, requirements for entering 
different occupations, salary expectations, nature of the work involved 
in various jobs, and other facts that will assist students in choosing 
the field of work that they wish to enter. 

At no time will a student be coerced into a program of study that 
is not of his choosing. Students have at their disposal trained 
vocational counselors to assist them in better understanding themselves 
and their potentials for the particular vocations in which they are 
interested. 

The purpose of Occupational Orientation is not to have a student 
make an irreversible choice at his particular stage of life but to assist 
him to understand the world of work and his particular potentials for 
occupations in which he is interested. 

Again, Occupational Orientation is designed for all students, the 
college bound and the non-college bound student. The decision to go 
to college or not to go to college can only be made by the individual, 
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not the Occupational Orientation teacher or the vocational counselor. 
Teachers and counselors will only present to students information about 
himself and the world of work in order that he can hopefully make the 
best choice possible concerning his future occupation. 

If you desire further information concerning the Occupational 
Orientation class, please contact your child's teacher or one of the 
following people: 

Reese T. Ishee, Director 

Clifton Wade, Coordinator of Occupational Orientation 
Jasper Fail, Coordinator of Evaluation and Follow-Up 
Ken Morris, Coordinator of Guidance and Testing 




SAMPLK E: 



Pilot Program 
In Exemplary 



Itv REESE l MIKE 
Din*clnr Of Exemplary 
program Joor* County School* 

Manv nccumpli>hinrnfi have 
b<n:n made this year In the ex- 
emplary program since its Incep- 
tion in July l f 1070. These actions 
involved teacher*. parents, *tu- 
dents, a*lministr,d<is, coordina- 
tor*, Male and In.al directors, 
and other personnel who are In* 
l^rcMcd in the student. All per- 
i-innc! in the exemplary program 
have attended and taken part In 
professional meetings and work* 
shops, both locally and on slave 
level. A questiona'rc was develop- 
ed for recisierntion of pertinent 
lrfonn.it ii.n on HIM DATA pro- 
ers ii'd rnn's. Thr*c ore present* 
jy being recorded and punched 
by Mississippi State University, 

A volumnoui amount of mater- 
ials. supplies, and equipment, 
has been and is being added to 
the Jones County school system. 
Letters. P'. blic addresses to dubs, 
ard hv vminus news media have 
helped to disseminate the actions 
of I hose involved tn the program, 
binre this exemplary program Is 
a pilot program, job descriptions 
have been completed and adopt- 
ed by the state department of 
ail personnel in the program. Due 
to the lateness of the program* 
Inception, administrators, coun- 
selors coordinators, teachers, 
and students were involved in 
mme swift adjustments that were 
made bv good cooperation by our 
School administrators. 

After commencing the program, 
which involved approximately 
1W0 youth, social security cards 
were processed for each student, 
with the cooperation of the local 
social security administration. Se- 
lection of various interest inven- 
tories and iptitude test were 
made and administered in inter- 
est of helping the student to de- 
velop interest in and ^elale inenx 
of bis interest and ability to per- 
for a various vocational feats. 
The Ohio Vocational Interest Sur- 
vey, vocational planning inven- 
tory, accompanied the California 
Mental Maturity and California 
Test of Basic Skills (adopted 
anew as the California Achieve- 
ment test) in helping the teach- 
er, counselor, and administrator 
do a better Job in helping our 
youth. 

Other Measurements 

Other measurements adopted 
and used include the Stanford 
diagnostic reading test, for those 
who may have had or are hiv- 
ing a problem of a definite na- 
ture in reading skills. Those who 
arc interested and are participat- 
ing In cooperative education arc 
also exposed to the Kuder Voca- 
tional for Proper Placement, For 
those students who give evidence 
of interest and register for spe- 
cific vocational training at our 
Jones County Vocational Com- 
plex, a general aptitude test bat- 
tery is administered for better 
ascertaining the student's Inter- 
eel-ability. This battery is admin- 
istered by the vocational person- 
nel. 

A prodigious amount of free 
materials have been fathered 
from throughout the nations, as 
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the 



.... coordinators and director 
studied these for better adminis 
trillion and execution of the pro- 
gram. Various resource personnel 
have been enlisted into tho pro- 
gram at various times for voca- 
tional information dissemination 
to the student body in fields of 
unique interest. Through liaison 
effort various courses are beMlTj 
offered by U. 5, M. and Miss. 
State for benefit of those in the 
program. All occupational teach- 
ers are presently enrolled In a 
field course with SOUTHERN. 
Many of these instructors and 
olher personnel also carried ape* 
cial courses at Miss. State during 
the summer. Inservice programs 
are being conducted with this per- 
sonnel each week along with co- 
ordinators and director. 

Information has been gathered 
from the iabur department con- 
cerning child-tabor and work per- 
mits have been made available 
for those students who are Jun- 
ior* and-or seniors who are work- 
ing in cooperative education. Re- 
cent developments include a 
change in the grading system to 
that of a monetary chock system, 
where tho student Is able to keep 
record of his achievements by 
book keeping methods of training. 
Occupational games, cross-word 
puixles. word-o-grams nod other 
Drain teasers have become * an 
integral part of the occupational 
program, which involves the stu- 
dent. 

Sketched Maps 

The students have sketched 

maps of their homo location for 
benefit of the teachers who are 
in the program, to make visits 
for consultation with both stu- 

dent* and parents to better serve 
our vital interest — the atudent. 
The occupational teachers have 
divided Roe’s classification. with ( 
each taking four areas and Indus- , 
trial arts is drawing from eight 
areas for instruction purposes, 
A three-way rotation of the stu- 
dent Is involving all students In 
the program in industrial arts, 

occupational information, ana 
consumer education. The students 
help in their study by special re- 
search, and by posting the data 
found concerning the various Job 
descriptions. A series program is 
planned from grades MO with 
the privilege of the 11th and 



12th yean being able to carry 
the occupational Information ori- 
entation course with those in the 
JOth yesr as U felt feasible, 
flrades 1*7 will ba taught with 
home-room teacher instruction, 
coordinated by exemplary per- 
sonnel. | 

A number of consultants have | 
been made available from the 
University of Southern Mississip- 
pi. Mississippi State University, 
and the State Department of Edu- 
cation. Bi-monthly evaluation* are | 
being conducted with a follow up 
of quarterly reports, which are ( 
submitted from local and state , 
level to the United States Depart- ! 
ment of Education, ; 

This is « pilot program, the 
only one of its specific kind in 
the United States. Schools in 
Jones County have the eyes o, 
the United States focused ori 
them. Innovations are adapted 
and Improvised. Student* be- 
come more Involved. Prepara- 
tion and outlook for the future 
looks good much progress has 
been and is being made. All are 
cooperating tn make this evem- ' 
plarv program a success. Admin- 1 
Istrators, couniclori, teachers, 
and other school personnel, em- 
ployment scrvicti. business, and 
industry, parents and students, 
Invitstional public addresses 
have been made to clubs, and 
school groups. Radio spots, news 
articles, personal letters, FT AL 
have been a part of disseminat- 
ing the news and helping to in- 
form the public of the Jones 
County Exemplary Program. 
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SAMPLE Y: 



16 Cbt Cldrlon'Lrogrr jackso.v daily news 
<rrnos a <a*day, fit? tt, ttn 



Career Centered Courses 
Well, Jones County 

pjgtsr - 



Doing 

Uit fill ih* students ir 'h* 
lones (ounly vcno.il system tw- 
{in a program, unique in Mr 
Uiippi. geared to leactiirg r\- 
»ry boy and girl. twgmnmj ,n 
*'»♦ first grade. everylhi ng that 
t M possible In trwch about the 
world of wort— the akilll re- 
^j«rfd. the linanaal reward*, 
the piece in eonety of the occu- 
pation. the advantages and 
drawback! vnd the personal 
traits required of v particular 
occupation. The over all 
program Is called a ‘Career 
Centered Currtculu n ** 

The concept for a carter cen- 
tered curriculum came from 
virtu* ideas Actually it was a 
Mlural process of educational 
tvohjtiMn based on the need lor 
a count nf study to meet the 
needs of the boya jnd girls c.‘ 
the itate 

founder 

Creil;t * P FVherree, staff 
drectof vocational education, 
h r getting the prog; am going in 
Misaiuippi Katherree has been 
directly involved with the voca- 
tional education m the state for 
M yean He had long seen the 
need f r boss and girls to get 
the education that prepared 
them to make the maiimum 
contritiiiiofl to arH-.etv 
It was not until I<WI. ahen 
Congress authorized funds for 
auch projecta. that It was poa- 
iible fer the career centered 
cumrujum to get aurted. 

Under Fatherree'i guidance 
the state vocational education 
staff, aloof »tth the vocational 
v curriculum laboratory at Mla- 
•laslppl State University, 
prepared a plan for a carver 
centered education 
Several schools were contact- 
ed before one waa found witling 
tn deviate from the traditional 
college preparatory curriculum 
to ooe which was career cen- 
tered 

Jones Civ-ntj. under the lead- 
♦nhtp of ft C Knight, county 
superintendent of education, 
along with member* of the 
rowdy board. AJocrao Nlchobor. 
Jimmy Rowell. W. T. Show*. 
Lonnie Knight and Donald Bry- 
ant, accepted the rwponsfbdity 
lor attempting such a program. 
After negotiating with the U S 
Office of Education far U 
months, the program was final- 
ly approved in June tn and 
got under way the following 
SeiUtnbrr. 

The program nmslsta of a 
twr»e of study beginning In the 
first grade continuing through 
the twelth. Grades one through 
s<i are devoted to teaching the 
cn<ld to become aware of the 
world of wort. Reading, writing 
and arithmetic are teught 
through itudy of various occu- 
pations rather than reading 
•bait Dick, Jane and Sally. 




PRINCIPALS IN JONES COUNTY 
PROJECT — Guiding thi Jones Coun- 
ty Career Centered Curriculum pro- 
gram art, front row from left, A. P. 
Fatherree. ilata director, vocational 
education; A. C. Knight, Jone* Court- 
ty superintendent of education; back 



row, from left, J. II. McMmn, coor- 
dinator, research, curricula and teach- 
ar training, vocational division; D. T. 
Johnson, Jones County vocational edu- 
cation director and Reesa T. Isbee. 
local project director. 




BULLETIN BOARDS USED FOR IN- 
FORMING— teller Boylea, counselor, 
points out an item on the bulletin 
board to A. C. Knight, county super- 



intendent, Mrs. Juanita Jaffcoat and 
Bob Davidson, both tea chars in the 
Jonas County program. 



_ 7TH (4 ADC 
When the student reaches tw 
•math grade. W gnei tato wi 
****** survey ef to* world of I 
wort. I 

eight and ninth grades 
are devoted tn an inieniu* oc 
cyaL wui ones til mo pr^rim 
•herethe aiudeau stady wvd 
aro exposed to u marry ecrupe- ■ 
Haoa ai is possible Thu is done 
through tram lesehtng. field 
*1p«. film* and ether learhuw 
•♦dk all potattig toward helptM 
the child malts a tneaaiagfui 
choice of aa oengeboe 
Ihe tenth grade a pee- 
• d * JC,,toB . •» which » 
tin* the student is taught basic 1 
principals and aJulli of a duster 
or ttrupiiiona w wh (C h he 
sbowrs an imereti. ftr rumple. 1 
•rode nts mtemtsd u» industrial 
occapeiiona are given on* year 
cfjndwtrial arts Pw-vc inter- 
in agriculture are grven 
one )ear a fast rue non in basx- 
agrtculture 

The eleventh and twelth I 
«rt devetsd to ocrupo- ; 
U««l weparau* Students are 
earned to a oantrsl vurtttooal 
oomples where they are taiMhl 
•nd drilled ki th* accupatuMi 
•*y havw selected. 

At the completion of high 
Kb«l the Meat kas . too** 

•f tontinubig his eduritfa* to a 
Jyear college, gnmg into env 
pteyment. or entering jy** , 
Junior College far nvwv special- 
iifd study in trade of technical I 
courses 

SERVICES 

During alt this time- from the ' 
tint grade torwigh Junior roll*, 
gw- vocational guidance and 
cwmaellng aenrlce* are offered 
*• the student, bis teacher add 
his psrertti. 

At th* beglrmtug of the 
program la September of bat 
| ytar. there »tj mw rvslitsno* 

; m the pan of some faculty. 

fttolriti and pareatt Many 
| toaebrrs hiund R difficult to 

break away from the ccOege 
preparatory educational con- 
cept A* the program [ cog- 
reward this reslvtjnce bfgj.i to 
weaken and. prior to the rhoe 
of w.lv»l. all rrslstinc# bad 
vanished and mtvbnd/ fa. 
eoNed to (h* project t aa i tbu- 
■ in Stic. 

A. C. Knight lays tost Jooa* 
County will never have toe okf 
I bind of traditions! college 
| preparatory education agtto. 
j Sin Knight, '‘Elfarts wfli W 
| Increased to offer a curriculum 
| that win enable aQ th* children 
j to leave scNvd with a aalrabi* 

■kin or be prepared far farther 
! **demlc education In conefe ” 

I Classroom teacher* have b**n 
caught op by th* suems of to* 
program too. One leather said. 

"HI never be the asm* kind ef 
teacher again.** 



Repent avataattoa *f the 
program by irwtoben o! th* 
VS Of ft** of Education wersi 
high la tfteir praw of the 
program, and on* official stated 
that the Jones County project 
was the best of rts kmd that he 
had observed in to* natvm. 

FULL ftUrrORT 
Dr. Ginrtn Johnston, alaK su- 
perintendent , of eduralVet and 
his staff ar* gtvto* the program 
full lupport Dr Jof.nston said. 
*Tm alad to ae* (he Idea of a 

came emund cwrkmlum 
cairtaag on to oar itato Four 
mniw achoola wdl Initiata the 
program m th* tm-TT srhml 
year.** 

i TIw Jones Cotiriv per-gram 
hat hern supenned (rv.pi the 
! Hale level by J II. Mr\tinn, 

' c-ewt’matof. Research. Curncu 
• la and Te ectwr Trjtivng Ken 
Mofrts. who has hern d recily 
i"vc.|ved m the Jones (o^nt> 
i far the psit >esr. re 

I ri-ntly joined the *uie Haff to 
' nelp supervise the new 
j programs starting this fall 
j T Itov i* me local pm 
- ject director 

| fnlereet la being shown 1ft the 
program m other parts of toe 
owmtry. A p Fitorrrte has 
been invited to prevent a de- 
scrlponn of the concept (a a 
meeting of the National AmocI- 
*t fan of Mate Director! of Vnra- 
i tional Education in fVrUaftd. , 

I Ore. tola faU. 
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SAMPLE G: 



From Laurel newspaper: Occupational Orientation Theme of Lions Program 

Sandersville, Mississippi 



"Whatever a child is capable of doing, that potential should be 
developed," Reese Ishee told Sandersville Lions at their first May 
meeting. "His happiness depends on the right choice." 

Ishee is Jones County project director for Occupational Orientation, 
a state - federal program designed to assist students to find themselves. 
In simple language, the aim is to spot talent and then help it move in 
the proper direction. Ishee was introduced by Ed Blackledge. 

According to him, children as far down as second grade are 
encouraged to begin thinking about what they would like to do in life. 

The posters they make are quite revealing as to the types of endeavor 
that look good to them at present. To be sure, their interests may 
change a half-dozen times before they reach maturity. 

The program includes guidance counseling as well as remedial work 
in any subject in which the student may be weak. There is now one 
remedial teacher in each of the county's three high schools. 

Reading receives special emphasis. Ishee mentioned one student who 
was assigned to use a lathe but couldn't read the instructions. For 
another, a 12th grader, extra instruction paid off and he was able to 
read the school paper for the first time. 

At the big A. P. Fatherree Complex across from the Dixie golf course, 
Ishee pointed out, students are taught metal trades, auto mechanics, 
industrial electricity, building trades, industrial drafting and business 
office work. The complex is well equipped, one machine alone costing 
more than $50,000. Twenty-seven are enrolled. 



SAMPLE Hi 



Laurel Kiwanians Hear 
Two Speakers, 2 Topics 



Members of the Laurel Ki- 
wants club had a double 
program Wednesday — a brief 
demonstration of the National 
Education Week on Smoking 
iNEWonS) program being given 
in the schools and a fuller dis- 
cussion of the Jones County 
Schools’ Exemplary Project. 

C. W. <$onny» Farrar, director 
of health and physical education, 
Laurel City Schools, present- 
ed the anti smoking demonstra- 
tion using "Smoking Sam.” a ci- 
garct-puffing mannequin w h i ch 
demonstrates the effects of 
smoking on the lunga. 

After Farrar s brief presenta- 
tion. W. D. Gordon, January pro- 
gram chairman. introduced 
Bccse T. lihee, Exemplary Pro- 
ject director, and Ken Morris, 
the project's vocational guidance 
coordinator. Morris wai the 
speaker. 

He told the Kiwanians the Ex- 
emplary program incorpor- 
ates the new concept of a ca- 
reer- centered curriculum. It 
Kean all of a student's school 
life to helping him establish an 
occupational goal and work to- 
ward accomplishing it. 

According to Morris, the pro- 
gram attempts to provide skills 
in the three fields necessary to 
a fruitful and happy life: Socio- 
logical psychological and occu- 
pational. 

Pointing out the nation-wide 
dropout rate, between first 
■ grade and graduation is 30 per 
cent, while the rate in some parts 
, of Jones County la 50 per cent, 
: Morris said it has become evi* 
J dent children become interested 
s in possible vocations early, but 
/ most vocational guidance his 
t been found outside the schools. It 
is this trend the ExempUry Pro- 
ject seeks to change. 

• One phase of the program la 
i the occupational orientation 
. class. Each of Jones County's 
three Junior-senior high schools 
has three teacher* in this ' l cld. 
plus teacher assistants. These 
ro'Tses give the students a broad 
look at occupational opportuni- 
ties. Morris r«rnliined. 

Several method* are used to 
accomnlish this, including regul- 
ar classroom lectures, guest 
speakers, film strio* and Pima. 

The vocational guldence coun- 
selors — to wh'eh each school 
baa had an addition of one — 
orovlde more ext*n«lve informa- 
tion on career fields in which 
students become interested, in- 
cluding educational and other 



requirements. They also admin- 
ister vocational aptitude and ! 
vocational interest lot* to help 
the students with career choices. J 

Morris said one extremely val- 
uable phase of the program is ' 
remedial studies. Ho said em- 
phasis is placed on reading be- 
cause that is the main pronlcm, 
but help in mathematics and oth- 
er fields is offered if necessary. 

The cooperative education pro- 
gram is the portion which allows 
students to attend classes half a 
day and work the other half. It 
provides on-the-job training for 
them. 

Finally, there is the consum- 
er economics course, which 
trains students in home fi- 
nance*. marketing, purchasing j 
and budgeting. Morris noted this ! 
class primarily attracts girls — j 
the future housewives. \ 

He pointed out the Exemplary 
Program is separate from the 
Jones County Schools' Vocation- 
al- Technical Education pro- 
gram. though the two work to- 
gether and the Exemplary Pro- 
gram offices are in the A. P. 
Fitherree Vocational - Technic- 
al Complex. 

The vo-tech program actually 
offers classes in career areas; 
currently auto mechanics, indus- 
trial electricity, building trades, 
business and office machines and 
Industrial drafting. 

"We are attempting to solve 
some of the complications the 
students in Jones County arc go- 
ing to face In making vocation- 
al decisions and to provide for 
those who are not college 
bound," Morris asserted. 

He pointed out the Exemplary 
Program Is not a novelty be- 
cause the courses and services 
within It have been offered bas- 
ically before. 

• it is the onlv one of its kind 
in the United Mates, as far ns 
we know," he declared. "We 
have taken the best of all the 
areas of vocational education 
and combined them In one pro- 
gram." 

"Our goal is to help our stu- 
dents get an early atari, wheth- 
er they are planning for college 
or a career Immediately after 
high school," the guidance co- 
ordinator concluded. 

W. D. Rayner, Nashville. 
Tenn., Kiwanlan, and Chuck 
Reddoch were welcomed as 
guests. 

Attendants prises, given by 
John D. Parker and R. G. Pat- 
terson. were won by Lnvon 
Boyles a^d Charles Brett. 
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IN JONES COUNTY 

Set Observance 
Of Vo - Ed Week 



National Vocational Education 
Week, Feb. 7-13. is being ob- 
served in Jones County, accord- 
ing to Rees# Ishee. Jones Coun- 
ty director of the Exemplary 
Program. 

"It is important for education, 
Industry, and business to real- 
ize that only eight per cent of 
those students who enter elemen- 
tary educational Institutions in 
the state will complete their col- 
lege works," stated lihee. 

"Mississippi has taken great 
leadership in trying to reach 
the other 92 per cent of our 
youngsters who must also fill 
a place in our society,” bo said. 

There are now 1,759 high 
school programs, 264 junior-sen- 
ior college and 1,618 adult pro- 
grams included In the 3.641 vo- 
cational programs in operation 
1 n 437 schools In Mississippi. 
The enrollment In these schools 
reaches more than 110,660 stud- 
ents. 



The 9Z Per Cent 

Ishee claimed 4 or many years 
our school systems have oper- 
ated solely on s college prepar- 
atory program for only eight per 
cent of the students, while 92 
per cent of all students left high 
school without special prepara- 
tion for a vocation. 

"Although they have their di- 
plomas, maladjustments result 
vocationally," Isbee observed. 
*'A person may work in a field 
In order to make a living, ra- 
ther than be competently trained 
,to enter a vocation he win like 
and be able to compete In be- 
cause of his vocational training,'* 
he went on. 

Ishee suggests that the major- 
ity of youngsters who enter ele- 
mentary school be given the op- 
portunity of vocational prepa- 
ration. 



"Jones County is taklna a lead 
by informing the students of the 
'world of work*, thro'igh the Ex- 
emplary Program which reach- 
es most every student who en- 
ters the eighth grade," accord- 
ing to the director. This is oth- 
er than the long • time estab- 
lished vocational programs of 
agriculture, shop and borne eco- 
nomics 

Tho Exemplary Program is a 
specialized service which is con- 
cerned with occupational infor- 
mation and which gives instruc- 
tion to students concerned with 
the "world of work". 



oi Jeb Training 

Cooperative education gives 
students the opportunity to ex- 
perience on • the • joh training 
under supervision, receive high 
school credits toward their grad- 
uation, and receive a propor- 
tionate amount of pay for their 
services through cooperftion 
with the on - the * station work 
program. 

Ishee noted other program* 
wbkb give special emphasia 
to preparation for the job in- 
clude consumer education and 
remedial education. 

The Exemplary Program of 
Jones County has a number of 
specially trained personnel, who 
are able to gJve professional as- 
sistance through testing, coun- 
seling, instructing and aiding 
the student in proper placement 
for and in the world of work. 

The director said industry, but- 
ioeee and the employment ser- 
vice have proved their interest 
in the 12 per cent of the stud- 
ents bv offering employment, 
consultive service and full coop- 
eration to make National Voca- 
tional Education Week be a real" 
ity this and every week. 
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Budget . The program was designed to involve each pupil in the 
school system and all costs (including the on-going vocational 
programs) concerned with career development were included in 
the budget. A total of $600,563 was budgeted for the first 
12 months of operation. Of this total, $224,040 came from 
exemplary funds, $239,163 from State and other Federal funds, 
and $137,360 came from local funds. The exemplary funds made 
up 37.3 percent of the entire budget for career development in 
the school system. 

Approximately $50,000 of the budget was considered to be "start- 
up" funds for the career-centered phase of the program. If 
"start-up" funds are considered for "new" regular vocational pro- 
grams which were started in the vocational complex at the same 
time the total "start-up" costs increased to $166,887. 

Per-pupil cost is presented in this section in two different 
ways. First, the per-pupil cost is presented for the total 
program (total vocational costs, including career— development 
phase, of the system, divided by the number of students involved 
in the program). This cost amounted to $76.16 per pupil, of 
which $25.03 per pupil was considered to be "start-up" costs. 
Secondly, the per-pupil cost is presented as it concerns the 
career-centered exemplary project. The per-pupil cost of this 
phase of the program (total exemplary project costs divided 
by the number of students involved in the program) amounted to 
$28.41. Of this amount, approximately $6.25 was considered 
"start-up" costs. 



III. EVALUATION ANALYSIS 



The evaluation section of this first interim report is devoted to a 
process evaluation. With the implementation of the exemplary project 
on the career-centered concept, it was felt that evaluation activities 
could make the greatest impact on the implementation phase of the program 
by focusing upon the process. Deficiencies in the process detected at 
early stages could best be corrected with the least amount of confusion 
if evaluative data concerning the process were continually fed back and 
incorporated into redirecting programmatic efforts. Therefore, evaluation 
activities for the first year of operation were centered around the 
"process . " 

Included in the process evaluation were data collected from analysis of 
records And reports; analysis of program operation; judgments of 
qualified observers; analysis of instructional materials, techniques, 
and methods; analysis of equipment and supplies, purchase and utilization; 
analysis of opinions of program staff, State Division of Vocational and 
Technical Education personnel, consultants, school system faculty and 
administration, parents, and students. In addition, special emphasis 
was given to inservice education activities. 

The process evaluation in this interim report centers around the use of 
the program's educational goal as a standard by which the outcomes of 
the project were assessed. The authors utilized the project's 
objectives in the realm of an educational goal and developed specific 
evaluative objectives for the purpose of analysis. 

PROGRAM GOAL — TO ESTABLISH STRUCTURAL RELATIONSHIPS WHICH WILL 
FACILITATE IMPLEMENTATION OF THE CAREER-CENTERED CONCEPT IN THE 
JONES COUNTY SCHOOL SYSTEM. 

1. Evaluation Objective: To provide an administrative organization for 

efficient operation of the program . 

The administrative structure designed to implement the project 
provided for functional operation of the program, with some 
modification. During the first year's operation, it became apparent 
that if the objectives of the project concerning implementation of 
the career-centered concept on the elementary level were to be 
attained in the shortest possible time span, a position in the 
administrative structure, with specific responsibilities on the 
elementary level, should be developed. This recommendation was made 
to the State and local project directors. This decision was made to 
create the position of coordinator of elementary services and phase 
out the position of coordinator of cooperative education. This 
change was the only one recommended and made in the original 
administrative structure. 
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Evaluative personnel attribute much of the success of the 
administrative organization's efficient operation to the 
effort demonstrated by the administrative personnel involved. 

When problems arose, all administrative personnel focused their 
activities on the problem in a team effort. As the project 
progressed, job descriptions for administrative personnel were 
modified to include additional responsibilities as the situation 
demanded. 

Project administrative personnel were well qualified to handle 
the planning, implementation, and operation of the program. At 
the start of the project, local administrative personnel averaged 
16.2 years of teaching, counseling, and/or administrative experience. 
The administrative personnel meet or exceed the minimum 
qualifications set forth in the original proposal. 

Record and report analysis conducted by the evaluative team 
disclosed a comprehensive system of record keeping on both the local 
and the State levels. Written reports on the local level tended to 
be concise and in some cases did not contain enough information 
about* selected phases of the project to give a complete picture of 
the operation to persons who had not visited the project. 

A 

The administrative personnel used several procedures to keep the 
lines of communication open for project personnel. Letters, memos, 
and conferences were utilized effectively for keeping individual 
communication lines open. Group communication was obtained through 
the use of weekly staff meetings and participation in committees, 
conferences, and workshops. The only communication difficulties 
observed occurred during the initial phase (first six months) of 
the project. These difficulties resulted from too many different 
solutions to the same problem being offered to the different project 
personnel at the same time by consultants and o.ther persons with 
specific expertise who worked with the staff during this phase. This 
communication difficulty was alleviated to a great extent when all 
consultants' recommendations and suggestions were channeled through 
the State and local project directors before implementation — thus 
allowing for the interfacing of recommendations throughout the 
project staff. 

The administrative personnel devoted as much time as possible to the 
supervision of personnel. However, due to the urgent need to 
purchase equipment and supplies and to conduct curriculum 
development activities, etc., during the initial phase of the project, 
the staff's supervisory activities, as far as some personnel were 
concerned, were limited. The administrative staff utilized the 
principals in the attendance centers as much as possible for on-site 
supervision of personnel. Priority was given by the entire 
administrative staff to the supervision of beginning personnel and 
to those with apparent weaknesses in performance. Supervisory 
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activities pointed out special areas of concern in the program 
around which inservice training and staff development programs 
were conducted. 

The purchasing procedure outlined for equipment and supplies was 
noted to have caused some concern among teachers and local 
administrative personnel. The laborious procedures of first 
receiving prior approval on all equipment and supplies from the 
State Department of Education, then advertising the items for bid, 
then submitting purchase orders, and then finally receiving the 
items, created a time-lag for use in the program which was never 
overcome during the first year of operation. All purchases of 
major items have been completed and this apparently wi 11 not be a 
factor in the second year of operation. 

During the year numerous budget revisions were necessary to allow for 
the most effective operation of the program. All revisions in the 
budget were cleared through the State Project Director and the 
appropriate U. S. Office of Education personnel before being 
enacted. The operating budget depicted funding from Regular Part B 
Vocational. Funds, State Funds, Part G Vocational Funds, Local Funds, 
as well as Exemplary Funds. Exemplary Funds made up approximately 
37.3 percent of the funds utilized in the career-centered curriculum. 
Analysis of the final budget revision indicated that approximately 
58.6 percent of the budgeted funds were spent for personnel 
salaries and employee benefits; 1.8 percent for travel; 7.8 percent 
for supplies and materials; 1 percent for testing; 29 percent for 
equipment and 1.7 percent for contracted evaluation. The total 
cost per student in the system for the career-centered curriculum 
during the first year was $76.16. Of the $76.16, a total of $25.03 
was what was considered start-up costs. This brought the total 
operational costs to approximately $51.13 per student for the first 
year of operation. Of this cost ($51.13) $28.41 per student was 
spent from Exemplary Funds. 

2 . Evaluation Objective: To provi d e adeq uat e facilitie s for the 

operation of the program . 

The project was begun at the same time that the school system opened 
under a unitary system for the first time. This resulted in the 
closing of some of the system's facilities and an overcrowding of 
the remaining facilities. Despite this obstacle, the facilities 
provided for the project at the outset were good, with a few excep- 
tions. All schools in the system were in the process of expanding 
classroom space at the opening of the school session. In addition, 
three mobile classrooms were erected for use by the project classes. 

Facilities utilized by the local project administrative staff 
included a private office which houses the local project director 
at the vocational complex. Other local administrative personnel 
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(coordinators) are housed in a central office pool adjacent to the 
local director s office. This arrangement appears to present a 
slight problem concerning privacy when coordinators counsel with 
instructional personnel. Generally, the project director's office 
is used for individual conferences by coordinators, which 
necessitates the interruption of the project director's .activities. 

Facilities utilized by the remedial teachers at the beginning of the 
school year ranged from excellent to poor. Two of the remedial 
teachers met classes in rooms designed as language labs which were 
well equipped for remedial instruction. One teacher met in a 
regular classroom facility equipped with remedial instruction aids 
and one met in a storage room for a six- to eight-week period, at 
the beginning of the project. However, this facility was vastly 
improved when a regular classroom equipped for remedial instruction 
was made available. 

Guidance personnel facilities were generally very good. Each was 
housed in a private office equipped with adequate guidance materials. 
Two of the offices were centrally located in the attendance center's 
administrative suites. One guidance counselor's office was located 
adjacent to the cafeteria. 

Consumer home economics teachers involved in the project met classes 
in classrooms and/or mobile classrooms especially equipped for the 
consumer home economics program. These facilites were very good and 
enhanced the program's effectiveness. 

Occupational orientation facilities were classrooms and/or shops 
especially equipped for teaching occupational orientation. These 
facilities were rated by the evaluation team as being very good. 

Due to the low enrollment in the cooperative education program at 
the start of the program, space allocation was of a temporary 
nature. Rooms which had not been utilized for instructional purposes 
prior to the implementation of the project and the unitary school 
system were assigned to cooperative education classes for 
approximately six weeks. After that period of time, special class- 
rooms equipped with special materials housed the classes. 

Maximum utilization of facilities was accomplished by the project. 

All facilities were observed to possess adequate lighting, heating, 
and acoustics. The general appearance of all facilities was 
excellent at all times , with a thorough maintenance program in 
evidence. 

Evaluation Objective: To provide adequate e quipment and supplies 

for the effective operation of the progra m. 



The necessary purchasing procedures (as discussed in Evaluation 



Objective No. 1) for equipment and supplies tended to impede full 
utilization of equipment and supplies during the first year's 
operation. Since most major supply and equipment purchases for 
the program have been completed , no logistical problems of this 
nature are anticipated during future operating periods. 

All major items of equipment and materials which were to be rotated 
between attendance centers were stored at the centrally located 
vocational complex. Supplies and materials were also dispersed from 
this central location. This policy which seemed extremely workable 
to evaluative personnel was of concern to some teachers in the 
attendance centers. Some of the teachers complained about the 
inaccessibility of the supplies and equipment. These complaints had 
absolutely no basis when one is cognizant of the fact that each 
teacher had a travel budget which could be utilized for this purpose . 
These complaints tended to indict these specific teachers for 
failure to plan classroom activities far enough in advance to 
maximize use of these materials and/or equipment rather than the 
policy regarding shared equipment. 

All attendance centers were furnished with some equipment, supplies, 
and materials which were shared by the personnel at the specific 
attendance center. No problems or complaints were detected from 
the implementation of this policy. 

During the first year of operation, much time was spent in the 
selection of instructional materials, equipment, etc. The procedure 
used in the selection of these items proved to be successful. 
Coordinators, teachers, consultants, and other personnel formed 
committees dealing with specific areas of the program. Samples of 
instructional materials, equipment, supplies, etc., were obtained 
and evaluated by the committees for use within the program. 

Committee selections of instructional materials , equipment, supplies, 
etc., were then purchased and/or obtained without cost for use in 
the program. 

4. Evaluation Objective: To provide adequate staff for the implementation 

and conducting of an effective program . 

A total of 27 new professional level staff positions were utilized 
in the effective implementation of the program at the local level. 

This number included positions in administration, coordination, 
counseling, and instruction. In addition, one secretarial position 
and three teacher aide positions were utilized in the project 
implementation. All 27 professional-level positions were filled 
with persons meeting the State certification requirements and having 
a minimum of a bachelor's degree. Approximately 26 percent of the 
persons employed held a master's or higher degree. 

An analysis of the education, employment records, teaching 
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experiences, and certification status of personnel revealed that all 
persons employed met or exceeded the educational requirements of 
their job descriptions. The staff averaged 6.4 years teaching 
experience per person and all held valid teaching credentials issued 
by the State of Mississippi. Six of the 27 were beginning their 
first year of teaching, but the staff contained enough experienced 
personnel to add stability to the project. These experienced 
teachers assisted the new teachers in the development of the program. 

The selection procedure used in the employment of staff followed the 
normal recruitment procedure. An active file or applications for 
possible employment in the program is kept up-to-date. Persons with 
the necessary skills and competencies needed by the program are 
contacted as soon as vacancies occur. Only four vacancies have 
occurred during the operation of the program, and all have been 
filled without difficulty. Salaries paid by the program are on 
the same scale as other school system personnel in comparable 
positions. 

Instructional personnel in the program had excellent work loads with 
a few exceptions. Most instructional personnel met classes four 
or five periods per day. The normal load for the general faculty 
was five periods plus a study hall or other activity. Some program 
personnel actually had fewer class hours scheduled per day than did 
many other general faculty members. This proved to be a point of 
slight friction to some members of the general faculty. However, 
program personnel utilized the "free time" to plan, develop, and 
implement the program. 

Professional growth activities of the program personnel was a 
continuous process. All of the staff held membership in various 
professional organizations and participated in local and State 
meetings. Most of the staff were enrolled in one or more graduate 
credit courses in their specialty areas during the year of operation. 
In addition, an intensive inservice training program for staff 
personnel was conducted during the first year of operation. A 
pre-session workshop was conducted prior to the opening of school 
for all program personnel. After school opened, weekly training 
sessions, in which all project personnel were involved, were 
conducted throughout the school year. At the close of school a 
workshop was conducted for project personnel for the entire month 
of June. In addition to the series of workshops and/or seminars 
conducted throughout the year, staff meetings and committee' 
meetings aided in total staff development. Consultants were used 
in conducting some workshops and seminars; however, it appears that 
the greatest benefits evolving from the professional activities 
were the opportunity for the planning, development, and implementation 
of a unified program throughout the school system based upon the 
participants' development activities. For example, course contents 
were developed by all project personnel which divided a particular 
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course into units, stated the instructional objectives, stated 
behavioral objectives, delineated activities to be carried out, 
determined evaluation methods, and listed resources to be utilized. 
These activities probably have done more to increase the effective- 
ness of the program over the long-run than any other single activity 
that was conducted during the first year of operation . 

Evaluation Objective: To provide an adequate curricul um for the 

implementation of the program . 

During the last semester of the school year (1970-71) a concerted 
effort was begun to implement the career-centered concept into the 
elementary grades. At this level it was planned to make occupational 
preparation a force within the on-going elementary curriculum by 
utilizing standard components (reading, science, etc.) as 
occupational vehicles. The regular classroom teachers were 
responsible for the occupational activities. 

As program personnel began to investigate the use of occupational 
information in the elementary grades, they were astounded to find 
the amount of occupational information in use at this level. 

Obviously , elementary students within the school system were being 
exposed to some occupational information. However, it was readily 
evident that duplication and erraticism characterized the career- 
education effort. Project personnel with elementary teachers and 
principals, formed committees with the tasks of career information 
coordination planning, development, and implementation for the 
elementary grades. The committees began development of courses of 
study utilizing career information for each grade. For grades one 
through three, the committees decided the subject area (reading, 
math, etc.) and the grade levels should be separated. In grades 
four through six, only the subject areas should be divided. The 
committees decided to present the career information to the students 
in the following broad areas: 

Grade 1 — Career information centering around the 
home and school. 

Grade 2 Career Information centering around the 
neighborhood and community. 

Grade 3 — Career information centering around surrounding 
communities . 

Grade 4 — Career information centering around the state. 

Grade 5 — Career information centering around the U.S. 

Grade 6 — Career information centering around foreign 

countries . 

Career information centers were established at selected elementary 
schools. These were chosen for special testing and refining of the 
career information techniques at the elementary level daring the 
second semester. Refined techniques, methods and materials are 



planned for implementation in other elementary schools during the 
second year of operation. 

Evaluative personnel were extremely impressed with the enthusiasm 
by which the career-centered concept was received by elementary 
faculties, administrators, and students. It is possible that the 
greatest cost/benefit received from any component within the program 
will be from the elementary level. The creation of the position of 
elementary coordinator should give this phase of the career-centered 
curriculum unparalleled acceleration for implementation throughout 
the school system. 

The career-centered concept was extended into the junior high schools 
mainly through occupational orientation classes, consumer education 
classes, and remedial and counseling services. The occupational 
orientation course was a new effort in career development and course 
content was constantly being developed and refined during the first 
year of operation. Lack of sufficient lead-in time before program 
implementation prevented the most effective utilization of equipment, 
materials, and supplies by instructional personnel, in course con- 
tent . 

The occupational orientation course allowed students (mainly in 7th 
and 8th grades) to explore the world of work, including its require- 
ments, conditions, and rewards, thus assisting them in making mean- 
ingful career selections and decisions. The course was grouped into 
eight categories for study by students. These were (1) Service; 

(2) Business Contact; (3) Organization; (4) Technology; (5) Out- 
doors; (6) Science; (7) General Cultural; and (8) Art and Entertain- 
ment. During the first year of operation, project personnel became 
discontent with this approach and began the planning and development 
of course content for more effective instruction during the second 
year of operation. Development activities continued after the 
closing of school and a curriculum guide was prepared for use during 
the second year of operation. 

During the first year of operation, it became apparent that while 
the course was designed to give students "hands on" exploratory 
experiences, some students were unable tc obtain this "hands on" 
experience due to the fact that all teachers did not have access to 
varied types of facilities (shops, home economics labs, etc.) or 
were lacking expertise in some areas. It also became apparent 
during the year that teachers were more effective in helping students 
receive "hands on" exploratory experiences in occupations within the 
teacher's specific specialty area (home economics, agriculture, trade 
and industry, etc.). 

Committees of occupational orientation teachers and coordinators 
worked throughout the school year in the planning, developing, and 
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refining of course content. This activity allowed for the field 
testing of many concepts on career development and the strengthening 
of course content. 

Remedial instruction was a service of the program offered to junior 
high school students as well as high school students. Approximately 
91 percent of students in the remedial education component of the 
program were in the 7th and 8th grades. The remedial phase of the 
program centered effectively around the needs of the students 
(generally reading and/or communications skills and mathematics). 
Classes were small (usually 8 to 10 per class) which allowed for 
maximum individualized instruction. Students participated in the 
part of the program on a voluntary basis. Excellent results were 
observed in this phase of the program. Career information was util- 
ized in the remedial instruction with success. 

As part of the exemplary program, consumer education classes were 
conducted for eighth grade girls. Activities in the classes provided 
students with experiences in such areas as grooming; clothing selec- 
tion, purchasing, and construction; nutrition and selection and pur- 
chasing of foods; human relations; occupational information; and 
occupational exploratory experiences as related to home economics. 

The consumer education classes were successful in meeting their ob- 
jectives. However, there appears to be a question concerning their 
relationship (as presently conducted) to the career-centered concept 
in general. It appears that limiting a student's view of the world 
of work in the eighth grade to one specific area or field (in this 
case, consumer education) will not increase the student's knowledge 
of the world of work to the degree desired in the career-centered 
concept . 

Evaluation Objective: To establish the necessary relationships with 

local businesses and industries to provide cooperative (work-exper- 
tence) education in all aspects of vocational offeri ngs in an effort 
to better meet total manpower needs. 

During the first year of operation some progress was observed in the 
establishment of relationships with local businesses necessary for 
providing work-experiences for students. However, at the beginning 
of the school year these relationships had not developed to the de- 
sired level. This was indicated by the lack of sufficient training 
(work-experience) stations for all students enrolled. Also small 
enrollments in the cooperative phase of the exemplary program tended 
to be limiting its effectiveness in the preparation of persons train- 
ing to meet the total manpower needs of the area. Progress was made 
in the working relationships between local businesses and the cooper- 
ative program during the first year of operation as demonstrated by 
the increased number of training stations and increased enrollment 
in the cooperative program. 



Evaluation Objective: To provide intensive and short-term entry 

level skill training immediately prior to exit from the school, for 
those students who have not previously been enrolled in one of th e 
regular vocational programs. 

During the first year of operation of the program other areas of the 
program required maximum effort, and this phase of the program was 
deferred and not implemented. However, planning for the implementa- 
tion of this phase of the program was begun during the latter part 
of the school year. 

Evaluation Objective: To establish an intensive program of guidance- 

counseling-placement, relating to activities in Objective I above, 
and including activities which will assure adequate post-training work 
adjustment for each student. 

The program made progress toward meeting certain phases of this ob- 
jective during the first year of operation. Each of the three com- 
bination junior-senior high school attendance centers housed full- 
time vocational guidance personnel who counseled with students. In 
addition to the guidance personnel each attendance center housed 
three or more occupational orientation teachers whose courses were 
designed to utilize group guidance techniques. The guidance personnel, 
occupational orientation teachers, and other vocational education 
teachers planned and implemented a testing program designed to aid 
in career exploration, self-analysis and counseling for studpr.ts. 

Group counseling centered around assisting students in appraisal of 
individual interests, abilities, aptitudes, and skills; development 
of characteristics such as ambition, honesty, perserverance, initia- 
tive, cheerfulness, loyalty, and dependability; acquainting students 
with sources of occupational information and use; assisting students 
in the beginning of early career planning; and assisting students in 
participating in the American Economic System. Special emphasis was 
placed on assisting students in learning proper ways to seek satis- 
fying employment. 

Placement of students was generally handled through regular vocational 
teachers. A placement center was not established as such during the 
first year of operation. 



IV. RECOMMENDATIONS 



During the first year of operation numerous recommendations evolving from 
evaluative activities were fed back into the program through the state 
and/or local project directors. Most of these recommendations have been 
implemented and will not be elaborated upon in this section. Consequently, 
only those recommendations given at the end of the first year of operation 
shall be reported in this section. The authors of this evaluation report 
recommend that: 

* Funding should be continued for the second year of operation. 

* Consume]: education classes in the project should be incorpor- 
ated into the occupational orientation classes. 

* Occupational orientation classes should be rotated between 
teachers with specific specialty areas to increase the explora- 
tory experiences of the students. 

* Additional "hands-on" occupational experiences should be pro- 
vided for occupational orientation students. 

* Further development of career-centered media centers should 
continue in all attendance centers . 

* Additional student recruitment activities for cooperative edu- 
cation be conducted. 

* Continuation of public relations activities connected with the 
project. 

* Continuation of the intensive inservice program for the project', 
staff. 

* Additional curriculum materials development should be under- 
taken. 

* Curriculum guides for all phases of the program should be de- 
veloped and distributed. 

* A placement center to aid students in obtaining employment 
should be established. 

* An intensive skill training program for students about to leave 
school without salable skills should be inaugurated. 
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V. 



SUMMARY 



The goal of the project stated in its simplest form was to establish 
structural relationships which facilitate the implementation of the 
career-centered concept in the Jones County School System. The 
approximately 8,000 students in the school system were to be involved 
in the program in various ways. The program began with the elementary 
schools providing students with career information and counseling, access 
to resource persons, and field trips incorporated into the "regular" 
elementary curriculum. The program in the junior high school expands 
and intensifies career exploratory experiences through a specially 
designed course, occupational orientation, as well as counseling 
activities which assist students in the occupational choice process. 

At the nigh school level students receive assistance in planning for 
and attaining vocational goals and preferences through a variety of 
vocational programs. 

The evaluation procedure centers around the use of the program's 
educational goal and objectives as a standard by which the outcome of 
the project was assessed. Evaluation activities for the first year of 
operation were centered around the "process." In addition, baseline 
data was collected on the "product." The procedure included data 
collection; analysis of records and reports; judgments of qualified 
observers; analysis of instructional materials, techniques, and methods; 
analysis of equipment and supplies, purchase and utilization; analysis 
of program activities; and analysis of opinions of program staff, 

State Division of Vocational and Technical Education personnel, 
consultants, school system faculty and administration, parents, and 
students. 

The evaluation analysis indicated that the administrative structure 
designed to implement the project provided for functional operation of 
the program with slight modification. All personnel (instructional 
and administrative) in the project met or exceeded the qualifications 
described in the project proposal. The delay in final approval for 
funding of the project created a time-lag which proved to be the 
largest problem in its implementation. This time-lag resulted in delay 
in the purchasing and utilization of some equip nent and materials which 
hampered the instructional portion of the program during the school 
year. The exemplary project cost per pupil was $28.41 with $6.25 being 
considered "start-up costs." Facilities provided for the program 
enhanced its implementation. An intensive in-service training program 
(which resulted in noted improvement in the project) was conducted for 
the staff during the year of operation. The cooperative education part 
of the project was underpopulated at the start of the year and there 
was a shortage of training (work-experience) stations. Two objectives 
of the project (the establishment of a placement center and short-term 
entry level skill training for students leaving school) were not 
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implemented during the first year of operation; however, planning for 
their implementation was underway during the year- 

Upon analysis of evaluative data it was concluded that the project was 
making progress toward the attainment of its goal and objectives and 
should be funded for another year of operation. Specific recommendations 
resulting from the evaluation effort include: 

* Consumer education classes in the project should be 
incorporated into the occupational orientation cl&sses. 

* Occupational orientation classes should be rotated between 
teachers with specific specialty areas to increase the 
exploratory experiences of the students. 

* Additional "hands-on" experiences should be provided for 
occupational orientation students. 

* Further development of career-centered media centers should 
continue in all attendance centers. 

* Additional student recruitment activities for cooperative 
education be conducted. 

* Continuation of public relations activities connected with 
the project. 

* Continuation of the intensive inservice program for the 
project staff. 

* Additional curriculum materials development should be 
undertaken. 

* Curriculum guides for all phases of the program should be 
developed and distributed. 

* A placement center to aid students in obtaining employment 
should be established. 

* An intensive skill training program for students about to 
leave school without salable skills should be inaugurated. 
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VI. 



CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



By the end of the first year of the project’s operation many insights 
into the operational feasibility of the career-centered concept had 
been gained. Sufficient information was produced by the project 
to provide a basis for a conclusion that the career-centered concept 
could be an important component in any school system for enhancing 
students' entry into and success in the world of work. It was further 
concluded that the apparently most successful components of the project 
should be implemented (in some form) into other selected schools within 
the State during the following school year. 

It was concluded that important progress was made by the project during 
the year in assisting students in developing .skills which would enable 
them to adjust to changes within the world of work. In addition, 
progress was made in assisting students in developing psychological 
skills and occupational skills which will serve as a base for continuous 
growth and advancement in chosen careers. 

Satisfactory progress toward meeting the project objectives was 
determined in all but two areas. The implementation of the elementary 
component (that of relating occupational instruction and counseling to 
elemental^ students) was very effective even though implemented during 
the latter part of the school year on a somewhat limited basis. 

Progress was made in the establishment of an intensive program of 
occupational guidance and counseling and in the implementation of 
occupational orientation courses in the school system. Initial 
progress was made in providing work experiences for students in local 
businesses and industries. Two phases of the program objectives made 
only limited progress during the year. These were: the providing of 

intensive occupational training for those students about to leave 
school without salable skills and the providing of adequate placement 
services. 

Recommendations resulting from the first year of project's operation 
are as follows : 

* The career-centered curridulum should be extended to 
other school systems in the State on a demonstration 
basis . 

* Funding should be continued for the second year of 
operation . 

* Consumer education classes in the project should be 
incorporated into the occupational orientation 
classes . 

* Occupational orientation classes should be rotated 
between teachers with specific specialty areas to 
increase the exploratory experiences of the students. 



* Additional "hands-on" occupational experiences 
should be provided for occupational orientation 
students. 

* Further development of career-centered media centers 
should continue in all attendance centers. 

* Additional student recruitment activities for 
cooperative education be conducted. 

* Continuation of the intensive inservice program 
for the project staff. 

* Additional curriculum materials development should 
be undertaken. 

* Curriculum guides for all phases of the program should 
be developed and distributed. 

* A placement center to aid students in obtaining 
employment should be established. 

* An intensive skill training program for students 
about to leave school without salable skills should 
be inaugurated. 

* Continuation of public relations activities connected 
with the project. 
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TESTING PROGRAM 



TITLE 


PUBLISHER, LOCATION 


LEVEL 


VOCATIONAL PLANNING 
INVENTORY 


Science Research Associates, Inc. 
259 East Erie Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


Sr 
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